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NEW OVERSEAS RATES 



Reduced week-day rates for telephone 
calls to Europe, South America^ Central 
America s Hawaii, Philippine Islands and 
the Caribbean Islands are now in effect* 
There are also new Sunday rates to these 
same countries. 

This is the third reduction in Over- 
seas telephone rates since 1927 — and ser- 
vice has been constantly improved. The 
cost of a three-minute telephone call 
from New York to London or Paris, for 
example, is now only $21 during week- 
days and $15 at night or on Sunday. (See 
the rate table at the right.) 
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30 


21 
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Buenos Aires 


10 


21 
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Rio dc Janeiro 
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21 
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Berlin 


32 


24 


18 


Honolulu 


30 


24 


19.50 


Manila 


39 


1 ^ 


24 


Psnanta City 


21 


12 
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San Juan^ Puerto Rico 


18 


12 
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Guatemala 


2t 


12 


9 


Bogota, Colombia 


24 


15 


10.50 



• Night rjites (5 P.M. to S 
A.M.) are alto in effect to 
£upapcan points and af« thir 
um« Bi th« Sunday ratet. 

Juttc^ll Li>ng DiitJine« and 
a«k for tK« Owerwa* operator^ 



• Aho¥9 rate* eflwctivw from 
vnott clti«t on th« Atlanftc 
tea beard. Rate* from other 
Itojntt Irk th« UnKoil Stjit.«i 
vary according to the i^ib* 
tance involvieil. 



The new Overseas telephone rates 
bring offices abroad closer to head- 
quarters — make it sti ll easier to deal 
directly, personally, with foreign 
representatives or customers- 
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PLYMOUTH FLEET RECORDS SHOW 

18 TO 24 MILES 
PER flALLON 

THAT'S WHY MORE FLEET OWNERS EVERY DAY ARE SWITCHING TO PLYMOUTH 




Here's the record I State gov- 
trnment fltets using Plymouth 
cars have bought 600% more Plym- 
ouths than last year. Insurance corn- 
pan ie sand large milk distributors have 
increased the Ply mouths in their fleets 
by 1000% and 700% respectively. 

Here's the answer! They know 
Plymouth reliability, economy and 
safety save money... and time. Ac- 
tual cost records show 18 to 24 miles to 
tlie gallon . . . lowest oil consumption 
and upkeep of any low-priced car, 

Plymouth is engineered to stand up 
. , .to operate at lower cost* Study the 
list of exclusive Plymouth economy 
features. ..compare '*A11 Three'* low- 



priced cars* You* 11 find only Plymouth 
has both a Safety-Steel Body and 
double- ac t ion Hydra uli c Br akes. 

Find out how much this big 1936 
Plymouth will lower your transporta- 
tion costs. "Look at All Three'* before 
buying cars for business or personal 
use. Any Chrysler, Dodge or De Soto 
dealerwill glveyou details.PLY MOUTH 
DivtsioNf OF Chrysler Corp. 



$ 



510 

AND UP, LIST AT FACTORY, DETROIT 
SPECIAL EQUIPWENT EXTRA 



PLYMOUTH 




Double- ACTION hydrauuc brakes 

make driving easier and safer ■> . reduce; 
the expense of frequent adjustments. 



BUILDS 
GREAT CARS 



ifriptlon Drift $3.on imi"- ysr; ST.fifl itiri-n >'i-iirs; rrnT.-i ei mpy, JlnitTii:! ni HiH'OinJ rln-iB. maiUT Mnirli 20. al iNn 
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nf oreseen events . . . 

so often changi' and shul}t tbt- course of nniu's iiffiihs" 




A TRIP TO THE MOON EVERY DAY! 



Spebdil\% cumfortably, saftly, U. S. elevators travel 
250,000 miles, sirjigbt iif> and Jown^ every working 
day, enough to land you on a lunar mountain top, 
with thousands of miles to spare! As you read this, 
thousands of people are suspended in elevator cages 
...their lives hanging by the cable that suppK>rts the 
cab, But with them rides an Invisible Guardian. 

In Maryland-insured elevators your guardian is the 
Maryland Safety Engineer who inspects every part of 
the complex operating and signal mechanisms to see 
that they are in proper working condition. 

Marylands protection against unforeseen e^wts 



whiih might involve serious liability to tiie public 
riding their elevators is enjoyed by building (Operators 
in seven countries. Their equipment is examined regu- 
larly by Mar)*land engineers specially trained in vertical 
transportation. 

The high place CKCupied by the Maryland in this 
work exemplifies the Company's standing throughout 
the broad field of safety engineering, Marj land eleva- 
tor liabilit)' insurance, carr)'ing with it inspections to 
assure utmost safety, is available through lO,t)CK) agents 
in every state in the union, in Alaska, Canada, Cuba, 
Puerto Rico, the Canal Zone and Hawaii, 



I 



THE MARYLAND 



MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY 



B ALTI MORi: 



SILLIMAN EVANS, PRESIDENT 



Tke Maryland Uftirs nmrt ih^rt Jf> homdint timh me/Mtfmg , , » Ftiittitf , , , Bunkeft^ BLmk*t . . , OmtrMti * » , Chttk Altgtattim ^md Ptff^tj . . . Dtp^»$»fy * . , FrMmi 
Pkhlic iijlhci^^ BeWi* » . Jmdicitil Mtfrt ihatt #i irpirt n/ V^iMaUjf Immrttnct, m^tindfwf . , . Atrtrn/t * . . Emjm , . ♦ Amt9m9htit , . , HxrgUrj , , . Bvhr , . . i /rtJi^r 
Afrti^j'nt tt*^ Ht^ifh,* . Fh-^^ht^i* . . Grmer^/ ia^i^thtf , . . Piatt Gian,s ^ Ekitrital M^chmfry . . , Sprimittr Lf^l^gM , . . W Mtrr Oammft . » « IFVf^OTnv'i CamfiifmmSmm, 
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NEW LOW PRICE 





Buy it Now^ for Year 'Round 
Convenience and Economy 

# Pur a stop, once and for all, to the tincertain tempenitures, 
the muss and bother, and endless expense of old-fashioned 
water- cooling methods. This new, low price Frigidaire Water 
Cooler gives you an abundant supply of cool, refreshing water 
at a COSE that is unbelievably low, 1 5c a day buys it , . , as 
little as 2c a day runs it. Solves your water-cooling problem all 
year-round. Provides cool, refreshing drinks^ not ice-cold or 
lukewarnij but always just the right temperature, for health and 
real thirst-quenching satisfaction. 

It offers revolutionary features of design^ operation and econ- 
omy never before available at such a low price « , , Unusual 
sanitary provisions, outstanding advantages of convenience and 



construction, and low-cost cooling by the famous Meter ^ Miser 
cold^making unit. Made for either bottled water or city pressure 
connection. Handsome design, bronze Duco finish. 

For General and Private Offices, Reception Rooms, Show 
Rooms, etc- Get full details and descriptive folder. See your 
local Frigidaire dealer or write, Frigidaire Corporation, Dept. 
6iS-8, Day ton, Ohio, 





DRrNK MORE WATER1 FOR OETTER HEAtTH 
— GREATER EFFICIENCY 
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Wliy CAST IROX is llie slnndai d 



f«r wail or 



J 




Ik* p#f«<r«ii*g# •! r««l t*wm 
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Buffalo 

Washington £kC ^8S 
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ruH ir**#i tuttt'F mtiin ttt rut in a nrvr rntr*\ ihfir rtfttttnt^tit fi fi* 
"rhnt pip*" /jjM'Ic* ^tuuf t'nttutih tn iuMt timflhrr htimltfil Vfifr*." 



IT H**r\ €*H ]4iti4;piki|»i;0s|0 Iphu |i#t ^rrt icT y«*ar 
— roHl*i JitlU' to raaintaiti. rUi*i**' i%rv thv 
reamm^ wliy rmi ircHi [>i|)^ In the ^tjititlnrtl 
mnti^rhil tir*4*il alim^M evrlii?*! vf*Iv for tlir Httti'r 
di)HtriliiiticHi ttiuiiis of oitr 15 lar^4***l rilii*?*. )tt 
tlu'f^ cities tlip a%t'ru^«' u^t* of tlir oJiU'^t ra^t 
iron |ti|>t' ill fiervicc* i» }E6 vrarn. 

CjMti^i troti {>t|>f iiun by far tlit^ lon^eHt lift* of 
any mutrrinK prurlicHDltlr for water matnt^ — u 
fact knaH'n h\ all uuU'^r works eiigiueer?^ and 
by lite [public wliorii tliey m^r^e^ 



i w^i tnm j*i llir ^iMridunl iiinti'rml fi*r liter 
maiiiH the wiirlil o%fr« lln u^*(ul life nutrf' 
ihan ft ceniury ItecatiM* tt effiM'li^ely re*ii»|ji 
rij**t. It i** ihe otit* ferrouH metal f"r ^ater 

or <ia*i i]iuiii«4 or sewer ctinMtruriioii that 
uill t]f>t di^^tlte^rate from ruf«L Available in 
iliamt^tert^ from I V4 to Bf inehi^f^, 

Fi>r further iiiforinaUoii, addrefut The (.ant 
lr<Hi Ftpr ICe^earrli V?»mh hilioii.T hoN, F» olfe, 
ll€*t*eareh Engineer, lUM IVop!e« (tan Hlflg,, 
Chicago* IllinoiH« 



CAST IRON PIPE 
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QUESTIONS our readers 
are asking: 

1 * WHY is it possible continually to stir 

up prejudice against business men? 

ANSWER ON PAGE 13 

2 • WHAT further reform measures may 

business expect to become law? 

ON PAGE 15 

3 * WHAT legislation is now in the making 

that will transfer control over all cap- 
ital from private hands to the Govern- 
ment? ....... ON PAGE 17 

4 ' WHAT are the essential elements of 

good window display? . . on pace 18 

5 * IS the internal A. F. of L. trouble a 

battle between men or principles? 

, , . , . , . . . . ON PAGE 21 

6 • WHAT WfiJs the first effect of the anti- 

chain store law on independents? 

. . ON PAGE 22 

7 ■ HOW many businesses will be affected 

by the new law that requires a 40 hour 
week and provides for a minimum wage 
scale? . ON PAGE 24 

8 • CAN government control ever succeed 

the market place as the determinator 
of prices? on page 27 

9 ' WHAT is the tie*up between our cur- 

rency and tariff systems? on page 27 

10 * WHY do business men fail to defend 

their own position on political ques- 
tions? ....... ON PAGE 29 

11 • HOW can members of a trade associa- 

tion gain the most help from member- 
ship? ON PAGE 44 

12 • WHY are medium sized companies 

most affected by the new tax bil!? 
on page 53 

13 • WHAT effect will the new tax bill have 

on stock investments? . . on page 53 

14 • WHAT is America's cash contribution 

to sport? ON PAGE 56 



What is Coming in September 
Turn to Page 66 
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THIS T84 YEAR OLD 



MUTUAL PLAN 



Gives Sound Insurance Protection 



AT LOWER COST 




Ll KE many another every-day problem, the 
subject of insurance has become involved in 
a lot of words — but that doesn't mean that 
it's hard to understand. Certainly Mutual 
fire insurance is easy to understand. 

The original idea was to establish a com* 
mon fund by contribution. Then, if a house 
of a contributor burned down, his leases 
were paid from this fimd. And when the 
end of the year came around , . . after the 
costs were paid and the necessarj^ reserves 
set up . . . the rest of the fund was returned 
to those who had contributed to it* 



Direcdy out qf this beginning gitw MufmiJ 
fire insurance as it is today. 

Simple then . . . and simple now. Its only 
aim is to provide the besi protectiopi at the 
least expense for the policyholders. This 
sound objective is achieved through the 
greatest care in selecting riskSj by active and 
intelligent fire prevention work and by con- 
servative and economical management* 

Write for our free booklet entitled **Mutual 
Fire Insurance/* Address the Federation of 
Mutual Fire Insurance Companies, 919 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, 



MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE 



An Americon Institution 
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NEW PROCESS 

PROTECTS 

"Mr 

FIRE HOSE, 





AGAINST MILDEW 



Through the 

EDITOR'S SPECS 




A—Not procet^rd for niilcjri^' protcftioo, 
B — ProcvSKtl for mildew pruluftion by li 

competitor. 
C-PROVAR PROCESSED Republic Fu* 

Ho»e^-no *Jgn of mililriv^ 

OnrptoucHecI photo showing rc^^ulrs after 
$atnpl4!s were s^curiitcd with Wdcer and ex- 
posad \<y moist atmosphere for six months. 



* Republic aimounces the PROVAR 
PROCESS — an exclusive method of 
treating the cotton jackets of fire hose 
for protection against the destructive 
action of mildew — far outstripping 
any previous effort in that direction 
hy any manufacturer. 

The PROVAR PROCESS will be 
applied, when ordered, to any grade 
of Republic Fire Hose without addi- 
tional cost. 

THE REPUBLIC 

RUBBER COMPANY 

YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 




A partner betrayed? 

A GOOD DEAL more will be said be- 
Tween now and election time about 
"the royalists of the economic orden'* 
Business men who have devotedly 
done their part to lift the country out 
of the depression know that the impu- 
tation of arrogant indifference to the 
common welfare is as undeserved as 
it is gratuitous. To the everlasting 
credit of American business it can 
and should be said that in the main 
it was not only willing but eager to 
enlist in the cause of recovery *'for 
the duration of the war/' 

That what it understood to be an 
invitation to cooperate developed in- 
to coercion is no fault to be laid at 
its door. Any one who knew Wash- 
ington when it was under the spell 
of inspired NRA ballyhoo knows how 

quickly the volunteer spirit of trade Easy COme, easy go 
and industry was chilled with the 

bureaucratic urge toward compuIsion>€3NCE a spendthrift, always a spend- 
and reprisal. It takes no stretch of^ thrift goes far Congresses, as well as 
memory to recall the beginning of men. An outlay of ten billion dollars 



However much a business man 
might like to speak his mind on topics 
of the times, opportunity must wait 
on responsibility as well as invita- 
tion. Business is never ''out'* in the 
sense of school terms* It may be 
''duir' or "quiet** in the parlance of 
the ticker, but It has to keep on keep- 
ing on or it goes off the books. The 
plain truth is that there is no recog* 
nized season when business can close 
its doors, prepare a speech, pack up 
and go a-visiting for an exchange of 
views with other citizens^ — and return 
with the assurance that the wheels 
wnll still be turning. Not that it is a 
good thing, but merely to state the 
record, the public has a perverse way 
of translating * 'leave of absence" in 
the business world to read "under 
new management.*' 



the authoritarian rash which still 
speckles the body politic. 

To the business man w^ho saw his 
partnership with Government inter- 
preted with the~ robust lingo of 
"crackdown" commissars, the men- 
tion of "economic tyranny** can only 
seem a grim perversion of the reali- 
ties. In the bright lexicon of politics, 
"royalist" may signify a promotion 
in odium from "tory.^^ 

No holidays for pilots 

THE RASH of summer forums has 
broken out in academic halls through- 
out the land. While programs regu- 
larly disclose a heavy weighting of 
professorial intellects, an occasional 
business man is no stranger to the 
round table and the lecture platform. 
A University man in charge recently 
cDmpIflined that it was difficult to get 
business men to appear on the pro- 
gram, and that it was easy to obtain 
the "professional'* type of critic, Isn*t 
the answer that to the business man 
such assignments are avocational. 
while they are the stock in trade of 
writers and lecturers, teachers and 
politicians? 



in the first session of the Seventy- 
Fourth Congress had only a brief 
tenure as a record breaker. The sec- 
ond session rolled up an even taller 
total by a margin of §136.000,000. So 
the "twenty billion dollar Congress" 
goes down on the books, the members 
go on the hustings, and the people 
dig deeper into their pockets to pay 
the public pipers. 

Where the shovel becomes the rul- 
ing symbol of regard for the national 
treasury, there can be no cause for 
astonishment that the Congressional 
swan son^ should end on a note of 
taxation. As the country's bewilder- 
ment wSXes in contemplation of the 
monstrosity which began last year in 
the vindictive "soak-the*rich" idea, 
the reminder that tax bills kept two 
sessions of Congress in a lather of 
political discomfort is likely to seem 
poor compensation for its own omin- 
ous chills. That thrift and industry 
will be sorely penalized by the bill 
passed last June is an opinion well 
fortified with business experience. 

Apart from the brake on recovery, 
the new tax legislation will not only 
fail to balance the budget but also 
introduce new and difficult complica- 



Order Republic Rubber Products 
From Your Distributor 
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JUTM 
SlIIUfUEH 
ECLII'HE 



HERE'S a sure prcdictioti abour the 
weather on George Washington's 
Railroad during August: 
Days will be cool — nights, too — be- 
cause Chess ie is due to eclipse Old 
Sol! Over the entire length of the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Lines her com- 
forting shadoH' will fall — and pas- 
sengers on The George Washington 
will Sleep Like a Kitten and Arri%'e 



Freih as a Daisy, Witness the phe- 
nomena yourself the next time you 
take a trip* The ticket agent of any 
railroad can route you on the finest 
6eet of genuinely air«-condifioned 
trains in the world! Insist upon it! 



Vttti the Chrt^rp^'^^k^* anj Ohio miniawtf mtidvi 
.^tlamtr C'ttv — durinf Au^uH and Srpirtnhrt. 



Till- (;K(>U(;K W ASlll.NC'l'O.N •TllK SlMUdSMW • TUB K.F.V. 



ChESAPe/kE .V O H 1 O 



tions in the nation's tax atructure. 
Easy enough for Congress to put the 
l>ill under the door of the well4o*do 
and go home. When the citizen sees 
that nobody receives a public gift 
without giving up some of his own 
means, he will find that what the 
I politicians told him was '*other peo- 
ple's money*' turns out to be his 
very own. 

A footnote on wages 

CLOSING of the Diamond shoe fac- 
tory in Brockton, Massachusetts, 
turned on the question of wages. Too 
high, say company heads. Not so, 
contend union leaders — $17*71 as 
against $17,65 a week for the country 
at large, they assert. While the man- 
agement and men are at odds, busi- 
ness in Brockton lags and city au- 
thorities fear the city*s shoe industry 
may take a walk. 

Diamond's yearly output was about 
1,750,000 pairs of shoes. The shut- 
down throws 1,400 persons out of 
work, and will, if the shutdown is per- 
manent, deprive the city of an an- 
nual pay roll of $1,350,000, approxi- 
mately one-fourth that paid by all 
shoe factories in the city. It is 
thought to presage a struggle between 
capital and labor that may serious- 
ly involve what remains of a once 
prosperous Massachusetts industry. 
Brock ton*s total payroll has been 
about $8,849,000 a year. Of that fig- 
ure, shoe concerns paid $5,610,000 or 
63 per cent. 

Again the old riddles press for an- 
swer. What is a fair wage? What is 
a living wage? The meanings are as 
various as the men who give them. 
Now and then there are two persons 
in the world, a reader of human na- 
ture tells us, to whom a word means 
the same thing, but there are not two 
to whom fifty words mean the same. 

Farmers plus and minus 

SOMEWHERE in the statistical con- 
volutions of government a million 
farmers have been lost. The Bureau 
of the Census says the farm popula- 
tion was 31,800,907 on January 1, 
1935, The Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics says it was 32,779,000, 

The rub of it is^ say agricultural 
department officials, that for three 
years the New Dealers have been 
making over the nation's agriculture 
on the basis of BAE estimates. Now 
the whole job must be done over. 

Tbdory and practice 



*AL-L A-B-OAR^D Th€ Cror^r W sthint^anV* ST. tOUlS-'Union Station i CHICAGO — llth 
Htrvrl Cfiitrdl Sfttion; INDIANAPOLIS — LTniDii St4Gic»n; t.OUISVILL!-— C«ii(ral SMtion: CINCIN* 
IV AT J — Unlcin T*rminal; WASHINGTON — Union Station i PHILADELPHIA — Prtintylviinii ».R. 
Stafionii NEW VOftK — Pvootylvanui Station, 




HOW the workings of g overnm ent 
affirm the limited powers theory is 
well defined in two addresses made in 
Rochester, New York, withm a few 
hoursof each other. Walter Lippmann, 
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commentator on public affairsi waa 
addressing the graduating class of 
Rochester University , R. V. Fletcher, 
general counsel for the Association of 
American Railroads, was talking to 
members of the local Chamber. 
(Said Mr, Lippmann: 

, . . Governments are composed of men* 
not supermen, not geniviijeiiH m^re men, 
imperfectly eduealed, not wholly disin- 
terested, with Vfry Hmited wiadom. Such 
men can operate onl5* a gov^ernment of 
limited powera, and no greater delusion 
has? ever cast its spell upon the human 
imag^hiation than that a group of mortal 
men can plan the future of a society and 
direct the affairs of a whole elvilization. 
It is the presumption of ignorun^-e to be- 
lieve that to attempt it is to take the 
road to ruin. For when govern meots at- 
tempt more than men with their abilHies 
are fltled to do, the more they attempts 
the worse they will do it. The men who 
i^aid that thi^j must be a Government of 
limited powers were men who underi^tood 
mankind. 

Said Judge Fletcher: 

Recently there hasr been manifested a 
disturbing tendency on the part of the 
I Interstate Commerce! Commission un- i 
duly to extend itjs activities and authority 
into fields which have been hitherto con- 
sidered as belonging: exclusively to the 
management. . . . 

The fault was not with the individual 
who held the office [Federal Coordina- 
tor!; the trouble was that the whole | 
theory of the Act has proven to be un- 
sound- It is mconceivable that any man 
or group of men, however wise and pa- 
triotic, can undertake the management 
and administration of 250,000 miles of 
rail road, when the knowledg:e of these 
men is gained irj the cloistered seclusion 
of a study or hy a hasty and superficial 
examination of statisticaV 

Advertising in a hiring role 

ALWAYS in position to qualify as 
the country's No. 1 salesman, adver- 
tising has turned up an impressive 
"performance as jobmaker. In four 
weeks of a nationally advertised con* 
test directed by the American TobS- 
co Company, the volume of responses 
made it necessary to add 450 full time 
workers to the pay roll, and hun- 
dreds more on part time* Increase in 
mail required 31 additional workers 
in the home office. 

How other businesses benefited is 
suggested by representative items. 
More than 285,000 pounds of card- 
board were used. The printing com- 
pany which does most of the printing 
employed 39 more men and women 
besides adding new equipment. The 
mailing house handling replies has 
employed 390 more men and women^ 
and rented 30,000 extra feet of space] 
No need to. labor the moral. Wher- 
ever business is activated by re- 
sourcefulness and forward decision, 
the inspiriting stir is quickly com- 
municated to other lines^ to industries 
and workers so remote from the origi- 
nal generating force that they would 
be hard put to tell its source. Were 
business as selfish as its critics are 




- THE FOUNDATION OF 

BUSINESS FIGURING 



Yet it takes no more desk space than a letterhead 

Business is completely dependent on a steady, speedy 
flow of accurate figures, Monroe's entire function for 
twenty-four years has been to keep business figures mov- 
ing simply, quickly, accurately, and at the lowest cost. 

The expanded Monroe line includes among its 197 
models a machine for every figuring need — adding- 
calculators, adding-listing and bookkeeping fnachines, 
check writers and signers. Every Monroe is compacr for 
desk use, sturdy for years of service, yet Hght enough 
to carry from desk to desk. 

"Velvet Touch*' keyboard is an exclusive feature of 
every Monroe. The operation is feather-light, to take the 
strain from figuring^ for 80% of all the work is on the 
keyboard. Whether you own one Monroe or a hundred, 
you are assured of uninterrupted figure production by 
the nation-wide service of 150 Monroe-owned branches 
from coast to coast. Try a ''Velvet Touch" Monroe on 
your own figures. OH up the nearest Monroe branch or 
write to the factory. Send for a free copy of the booklet, 
"If Only I Could Work on Your Desk for an Hour/* 

MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE CO., Inc. 

ORANGE, NllW JERSEY 
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uiieir til thrt ^ ^"V^ 



that 




[ilia^f power t ran?*f*irnH'rh , . , till' 
lar^jest ev^fr huilt « . f^luiir] at ihi* 
rerpivin;^ etui at ilw lioiildrr Darn 
hi^li-U'tisioti jjfmt*r titM% Wjii<lin^ 
fw'rjienline C'*iiiw ov«*r 270 miie^ uf 
hlix^m*!. il**M*rl aTii! fnouiitaiti i^l*H'p. 
thiH liiir 4*arrie3S lurrrnt at 287,50* > 
volts to th*^ city of Los Aiigi»lc8* 
There, tlijit voltage h *'stf^pjK'tl 
flown " to ]32,Ot)0 voUi* by means i^f 
these ^iant Irati^forttiers , , . hiiilt 
hy We?i t i 1 1 ^ h t Mj se , 

Kach i>r iIkmii is *'fpiival<'nt in size 
to a pair of lio\<^ars^ stanJing on 
end, side hy side. Each weighs 186 
t«>ris, Eui*h has a rai4*d ea parity of 
6S,()<MI kv^a, with 80,000 kv-a 
possible to meet eijiergeney jM*ak 
<letnands of t:;hori durutifui. 

Unrs iff a distin^nishf**! line of 
pttmT trunsformfTs^ lht*M* latrfet ttiar- 
veh hark bark to the first comiiirr- 
cHally surreys fill transfiirnier Iiiiih 
and patented hy Westinglnnise in 
i886. Thai rontfibiiliim was the 
ei^senttal fa< tor in thr drvrlopnirnt 
of al tenia tiiig eiirrrnt; formed I lie 
basis for cheap and efTicient Iran^- 
mi>^r^i<in of clrrtriral energv * But it is 
only ont' of a long list of *'firf^ts" in 
the evolution of electrical progresn, 
over r>0 years, which Ik>ar ihr West- 
inghonse autograph. \\ i slinghousi* 
KleiHrii'c^ Maiuifai turin^ (!!oin|taii\ , 
East Pitisburfzh. Pennsvlvanja, 
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fond of making it appear, it could not 
restrict the fruits of its enterprise to 
its own immediate interest. '^Business 
is business'* is a hoary maxim that 
misses the distinguishing dynamics 
of * 'business makes business/* 

Jobs for graduates 

EXHORTED with ingenuity and em- 
phasis to go out and get the world*s 
ear, this year's grist from the col- 
leges did better in the job market 
than any of the classes since 1929. 
Schools with 2,000 students or more* 
constituting about half of the na- 
tion's total enrollment, reported sub- 
stantial gains in employment of 
graduates. Beginning salaries* many 
said, had risen from 10 per cent to 25 
per cen\ above last yearns levels. 

Top rank in placements, as report- 
ed by the Investors Syndicate, went 
to specialists in business administra- 
tion and engineering, with agricul- 
turists in brisk demand. What of 
those who took courses in the *'hu- 
manities," in the so-called liberal 
arts? Education is one man's bread 
and butter, another man's ornament. 
Bumper crops of graduates only un- 
derscore the old question **What is 
education?" A good deal of the com- 
mencement oratory confuses more 
than it confirms. Thomas Carlyle, 
thinking on vocations back in 1866, 
concluded that the first of all prob- 
lems is for a man to find out what kind 
of work he is to do in this universe. 

An elusive definition 

CIVIL Sei'vice Commission officials 
are unable to define a '^government 
employee.' ' 

They put the question to Federal 
personnel administrators and New 
Deal abecedarians, but no answer 
proved satisfactory, least of all that 
*'any person on a government pay roH 
is a government employee," 

More than 4,000,000 persons, from 
actors to wood hewers, are on the 
government pay roll, but less than 
1,000,000 of these are government 
employees, according to a tentative, 
but confessedly inadequatCt decision 
by the Commission, 

Pending a better distinction, the 
Commission thinks, but Is not sure, 
that *'a government employee is a 
government worker entitled to a gov- 
ernment pension," This puts out of 
the class of government employees 
members of Congress and the Judici- 
ary and the 3,000,000 WPA and other 
'^emergency" pay rollers who think 
they are working for Uncle Sam. 

The problem may be solved by giv- 
ing boondogglers a retirement status. 

A question of authority 

HOW divergent a Federal court's 



Idea of a labor relations case and 
what the Public Works Administra- 
tor thought about it is revealed in his 
cancellation of a $40,000 contract 
held by the Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Company of Pittsburgh. Cancellation 
was oflicially justified on the ground 
that the company had conducted a 
campaign of * 'systematic terrorism" 
against its workers who sought to 
affiliate with a union. 

Just the day before the official or- 
der was issued the Fifth Circuit Court 
of Appeals had upheld the company 
in its refusal to heed the demand of 
the National Labor Relations Board 
to reinstate ten dismissed employees. 
The men said they were let out be- 
cause of union activities. The com- 
pany said they had broken rules. It 
denied charges of the Board and 
questioned its attitude that manufac- 
turing is interstate commerce and 
thus subject to Congressional edict. 
When the Board's order was put to 
test, the court held that the Board 
had no jurisdiction over a dispute 
touching manufacture.'* 

That the Public Works Administra- 
tor took a different view his action 
affirms. Possibly the belief that the 
courts are open to business men, as 
well as other citizens, is too naive 
for these authoritarian times. The 
thought of all business becoming the 
Government's business casts its own 
shadow of the totalitarian state. 

Exercise for farmers 

WHAT bureaucracy bestows on the 
suppliants for its benevolence is won- 
derful to behold. How the distressed 
farmei^ of Cheyenne County, Colo- 
rado, regard the gymnasium anii 
swimming pool projects any one may 
guess. 

By report of the New York Sun, 
news nosey for plain and fancy boon- 
doggles, the county includes about 
930 families and 625 farms in a re- 
gion of baked prairie. Wind and wa* 
ter have had their reckless way with 
the land* Cultivation is as difficult as 
calamity seems easy. Apart from 
scheduled road improvements, the 
logic of rural rehabilitation in a 
country so abused by nature seems 
out of focus wuth Washington's politi- 
cal telescopes. 

Possibly the soil erosion idea is ex- 
emplified in the bathing pool as in- 
di vidua! irrigation projects become 
effective. Thought of the weather- 
beaten farmers finding joy in disport- 
ing themselves in the public waters 
raises its own question of the passing 
of the **ole swimmin' hole" with its 
natural privacy. All sentiment aside, 
the situation reported by the Sun may 
signify a trend. It may be, as Artemus 
Ward remarked, that farming has 
become a sedentary occupation. 
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rH THIS .... 
"NEWS REEL" OF A 
PROGRESSIVE BUSINESS 





— Se<? how thi' dri.it t^hJiieti 
savp 2^% to ^tj% of drjift- 
ing limv hy uj^ing che 
Brunmg Drafter- and do a 
better, more accur^ice job, 
cod. Mjide in i^tandnrd 4ind 
civil engineers' modeU 
Ic^^ding rnachine ot its kind. 

— How nonce the penal. 
It's rhe Mars-Lumograph, 
H'lth uoitque abiJiry to ntak^' 
a. line th^t approach^ an 
ink line in prtnnngef'fecrive- 
neji-H. ] htnk oi the enormous 
nrnoun[ oi ink tracing this 
ehirkinatej! 

— Don*t overlook the paper, 
either. It is Vellux^. one of 
I h e 1 amou $ Bru nmg veil u ms, 
tfuit n-fv-tT di»:oloi? with age, 
i r.int-> SHTh^ctly, never groivs 
brtide or cracks. It casts no 
more to have ptrTfi^ncnt pro- 
[ecrion for y^tit valuable 
tracings. 

— ] n?.t, you see Brnnma 
HI i. kond White (bbck line) 
ptmis bemg made direxih 
from the cradtig (without 
the use of a negative ). A 
simple BW Developing 
Machine deveiopis the prints 
instantaneously from paper 
<!-}Cposed iu the blue print 
machine — and BW Pnnts 
need no washing or drv^ing. 
B\V is the ONE completelv' 
satisfaclorv" direct printing 
process. 



BRUNING 



Si 



Thv opflnlng of fh* nm't* Btaning branch til 
Kqniai Ciii^j Mo. {form^rlv *Ki Gdllup 
Map and Supply Co.) — duomvnh 6run- 
ing't nation-widv facttifivi fcr tsrvic*- ond / f\ ~f 
ii dddlNaiial flvidtnc* that Brunina / Q y / 

Ihs fiftid todav m »mjHi«d paptrs, i^pra- 
duttton ptac«»ii«. diowing malarJal and 
draKino ro^om tauipmiKiL 

YOU'LL FIND IT WORTH 
WHILE TO GET COMPLETE 
DETAILS— 

MAIL ^^^^^^^H 

THE COUP ONI 

CHAHLHS BI*UNING CO , Incwfwntrd. 

laa Rif»d^ Si , Nrw Yock. R Y. 
Plt9Ui lend m# complrrr intcMrmtrii^rii ^bour 

r.l ^Af* Uimf»||r*ph Pwicjj ."j ViUui Tracing Papvr 

N^ntr . 



AddrfK - - 



N*w Ydrli ■ Chteaaa • D*ffoit * BoMon • Nawofb 
Si: Louh • PitHbut^b • Loi Ang«lvi « San Ffondiee 
MilwaukM * Kanioi Cllv 
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THEY PROVED THEIRJ^^JNA 
MOe-^/ot HELL 




Ttitx utrt mtitdt m nsxk 
nf>n'ik\J Un\ iUih at ycu 
htiv — H<if cifli fpeofath- 
ifUilt imt&^lh- frra did rj i • 
wjn tins 



d*tj 'i hinttfini xnitii 



EIGHT STANDOUT FEATURES 

{jaady ti^r et tr htiilt 

1 Finest, lafciit, h*n*Jsomcs(^ lonsc^C^ 

^ ucad pitcctd, tnatlc more cffici^rni. 

2 Toiifjhcf rubber^ ^loiifd IS^'t dfcp- 

lo Kivi* riiiiny mofc itiik* of 
rhe Guudycar Margin of Saicty for 

J Buiit thfOuflbi^ut of speciiil new 

beui^fiishting compQUEid tbiC free* 

hii£K-^pc!i^a crsvel from trcjid*- 

tbrowiajG risk. 
5 F5(irji rubber "lloit" for ^^vty p\ft 

new 'Vubbur- rivec'* br£ nicer -icrip 

anchorage, stronger be^d. 
IS Blu\% aui protcrcnon bccju^e of put* 
" eriitrd SlJPERTWIST turd in c%'erv 

ply, murrt.^ reSilJicni, more enduring 

ihiin Bftif oUier cord* 
7 F le j( I bLe, easy -rolling osififr wir!i- 

ijut iKc irejid siifTnt-^s common to 

heavy tires. 
D Built to siricresr ^pe<.'illi:^dcini in 

irtdusitrjr', ia mkiicriftU, workman- 

^hjftf bulaate and ifupecuon. 




Mo serve the man who desires the safest tire 
money can buy, Goodyear dmgfudly built this 
stunning new Double Eagle Air^^heel* to give 
suptriatite pro feet ion agahat the most extnme tin 
hazards! And to prove it does just that we pit- 
ted it against the two mosc relentless enemies 
of tir Qs—speed and Am/— oo Utah's Bonneville 
Salt Flats, the world's fastest speedway. 

In that devifs bowl of white-hot salt, sizzling 
at 130°F., veteran test drivers raced scores of 
these new tires at top passenger- car -speedsi 
w^eek after week. Long after other tires weak- 
ened or*'burned out/* Double Eagles kept on 
and on — i neon testa biy demonstrating the pirn 
safety they put under the fast maneuverabie new 
ears. 

Yet, with all its extra protection, this mag- 
nificent tire costs surprisingly little extra — 
preeioiiS lit tie that buys surety beyond prieef 
Remember, its mission, like that of the new 
Goodyear Life Guard* Tube, is not to save 
money but to save life* 

^l.tni^'^*'*'*"^ aim** 



tuba bio** " 



J. 




MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 
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The Price 
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V i'FIE Atneriran prtiplt* tvally wunt lu i-itumt 
llu* Ijusiness activit\' \vr onw had — ^aiitl ach"anci* 
it even to higher levels— they can do it. The 
price they muNt pay h not money, l)ut something 
even more difficult to part with than mniiey, 
namely, prejudiceis. 

The real price of Hetter times ref|uires a re- 
viHion of current states of mind. It exacts ad- 
mission that the ahility to stinndate trade is a 
p(*euliar anrl iurlividual gift from Almve, as is 
the ahih'ty to paint, preach, teach, or perform 
miracles in surgery. It necessitates conquest of 
the envy and distrust of the sncccssful enter* 
prise rs. It defines a return to tlie old willingness 
to commend, rather than castigate as ccHJOouiic 
autocrats, those who serve the peoph* well in pro- 
ducing ami marketing things for their comfort 
an*l couveoieru-e, and who make UH>re and more 
jobs hy their own gCK)d work?*. 

This price signifies the scrapping of a fond de- 
kision, worUl-wide today, that jiolitical agencies 
can develop or stimulate wealth-prodneing enter- 
[>rises which |>rovir!e eoritinnous employment for 
milhons <if hands jind heads. 

It is a deterring price because it is bitter meti- 
it'ine. Hut if the peo])lc are to resume their tra- 
ditional progn^ss which advanced this ctnuitry to 
eounnercial and industrial firsts among all Hie 
eoun tries of the worUL the peo[3le nmst i)ay tht^ 
price of an honest and sincere hehef that Hie 
famed success of America was no happenstance, 
I1ie American way of life ht*eanie articuhile in 
the pltilost>phy oi MUk It held that tlu- iutliviflu;d 
was no longrr to be the ward political govern- 
ment; that rulers werv to be restricted and limit* 
ed ill Hieir ]>ower cjver, and supervision of. the 
iudividiiaL Thn^e rights he was to tiave — ec*on* 
i>mic frei^doni of action, opportunity for the ex- 
er(*ise ttf tliat frtM^dom, and. finally — Hie kewslune 
nf the areli — securit>' in the having ami holding 
nf whatever he might acqnin/ through his own 
etforl. 

This attitudf nf mind gave liirtli t«» th<' t^rihT- 
priser. 



The limitation of govertuncnt activity occasion- 
etl little government e.Kj>ense. It left a large 
residue of earnings in the hands of the peoph\ 
the wherewithal with which en teip risers could 
work. 

So business activity was intensified, and new 
infhistries founrl fertile soiL 

With authoritarian rule at the minimum, the 
]>eople were free to use their vitality to the full. 
America asked no odds of <lestiny. Witli seven 
ptT cent of the earth's jiopulation it created 
and holds more than half the world's wealtli, and, 
furthermore, has distributed it so widely that 
the condition of the average man here is a magnet 
for the natitinals of 59 other coiui tries. 

The price we must pay for our onward march 
is to recogm's^e these facts and confiitions, and 
once again be unashamed of ''the road we have 
come.'* 

We shall have to leave the pof)ulous ranks of 
the soap'box st*hooL A\ e sliall have to n*read the 
pages of history. We shall have to make pulilie 
eonft'ssion that the market-phuv is mightier than 
the Hour of the I . S. Seriate; tiiat two and two 
still nutke four, tliat water wets and fire Ijurns. 
We shall have to acknovvledgt^ the old c{>py 
book maxims: that folly Ijrings its own ptiialt^': 
that gooil judgment l^rings its own reward; that 
there is no snl)stitute fur hard work since the 
Ijtjrfl spokt* to Adam; that thtTC is no easy road 
throngh [loliticat magic. 

If we do not ''right aljout face/' we shall con- 
timie in this wetter of artificnalitics until thegrass- 
hof>[iers will liave ravished the store of the ants 
and— rich nuuu poor man, Ijeggar man, tliief 
all wilt enjoy the rigors of the long, hani w inters 
of tlie otlier govennnent'riddi'n nations t*f the 
world. 

Truth is hard, variously say familiar iir4>V(*rbs. 
That it is mighty and will prevail is a ludief aniuug 
the basic faiths of all mankind. 
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THE GAUNTLET IS THI^OWN 

Pirliires anil diagram!^ are <l<iing great work in the 
; WTirltl toil a V, And they are becoitiiiig increa singly 
itn|iortant in the promotion of business and edii' 
cation. Often they speak louder than worfls, for thev 
mav tell at a glatice what couhl not fiossihlv be con- 
veyed without their aid, Pi<'tures and diagrams are 
needeil now never before, Their u^e in Rtenril dit[dif a- 
tion is solely a development id ours. An*! it is an untwtii iwd 
process. It has given the Mimeograph a great 1\ imi la rged 
range of action. It ha>i made po^^sihle the easy, inexpensive 
anil rapiil dujdication of charts, inaf»s, graphs^ outline draw- 
ings, etc,, together witli Iiand-lellering, writing and typewrit- 
ing* Hut be^t of all, it has opened new ways of doing forward 
work. For latest information write A, H. I>i< k (lonipanv, ('hicago, 
or see yonr classified telephone directory for the local aildress* 

MIMEOGRAPH 
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The Unfinished Business 

of the New Deal by mark sullivan 



WHAT sort of government the people have is theirs to 
choose. The danger is, this ohserver helieves, that they 
mag take a road of unknown destination 



Loosely, the term "New Deal" is 
commonly used to include everything 
the Roosevelt Administration has 
done, all the statutes passed, all the 
new mechanisms of government set 
up. all the fiscal measures, all the 
relief measures. 

But many of these statutes and 
innovations are ordinary legislation, 
such as either party might propose at 
any time* Many, while novel, and 
while going much further than any 
older statutes, are mere regulatory 
measures, wholly consistent with the 
Constitution, with the American form 
of government, and with the familiar 
American system of society. To ap- 
ply to these measures the tei^ *'New 
Deal'* is a mere figure of speech. 

The term is more accurately ap- 
plied to that portion of the steps 
taken by the Roosevelt Administra- 
tion which looks toward a new order 
of society^ — the steps in pursuance of 
the purpose which President Roose- 
velt and other New Dealers have 
frequently proclaimed. One of Mr, 
Roosevelt's phrases for it, used in his 
message to Congress January 4, 1935, 
is: "a new order * . . a new economic 
order rising out of the disintegration 
of the old." 

It is of the New Deal in this sense 
of "a new economic order,'* that 1 
here write. The aims of the present 
article are to inquire how far the 
movement toward a new order has 
gone, what is the present status of 
the transition, what are the impedi- 



ments in its way, and what will be the 
ultimate form of the new society 
in America, assuming the movement 
goes on to success, assuming it is 
not reversed. 

1 tell it in terms of industry, for 
it is upon industry that the impact 
of the new order will first be felt; it 
is through transformation of indus- 
try and business that the change will 
be brought about. 

Social changes are cumulative 

IN a change of the sort attempted by 
the New Deal, in any transition from 
one order of society to another, the 
process is accompanied by, and con- 
trolled by, a kind of natural law. This 
rule of economic and social change 
has been put in words by Professor 
Lionel Robbins of the University of 
London, in his book, '*The Great 
Depression." Professor Robbins is 
speaking specifically about the New 
Deal in America : 

There is a scut of snowball tendency 
about this kind of interv^entionism which 
has no limit hut complete control of all 
trade and indust^>^ . , . Once govern- 
ments start to control important branches 
of industry, if they are not Willi n^r ^t 
same point flf^ finitely to reverse their 

V. it..]^- \: fM.iiry, there is no stop to 

\h\> jin 1 1 -h ui of complete socialism. 

Because this natural law of social 
change is important to understand — 
because, indeed* it is impossible to 
grasp the present situation of Amer- 
ica without understanding this law — 



I repeat it. I repeat it in the words of 
an American economic authority, Dr, 
Virgil Jordan, formerly instructor in 
Economics at the University of Wis- 
consin, now head of the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board- Dr. Jor- 
dan is speaking in 1934 and lie is 
speaking, as Professor Robbins is* 
specifically about the New Deal: 

What is happen inf^ is not a question 
of anybody's intentions, but the logical 
consequence or Inevitable effect of a 
series of measures or steps that may or 
may not be parts of a conscioiis or con- 
sistent program. ... In such a process, 
once set in motion by powerful political 
forces, one thing If ads iriti viLably to an- 
other and each step compeli^ a successive 
step which carries us farther toward the 
end. . . . The fact is that we ourselves 
have set up, under the legisiation that 
has been adopted and the agencies that 
have been established, an almost com- 
plete system of statf^ socialism or federal 
capitalism in this country. 

Because this natural law of eco- 
nomic and social change is of such 
vital concern to America, it is im- 
perative that the country be familiar 
with it. And because the thing that 
is happening in America is so novel— 
indeed it is incredible to all of our 
people except those closely familiar 
with the technique of revolution — ^be- 
cause of that, it seems to me I ought 
not to ask my readers to accept this 
law as authentic, even on such au- 
thority as that of Professor Robbins 
and Dr. Jordan, without first demon- 
strating it. 

The most convincing demonstra- 
tion — the proof that is most easily 
understood — is to be found in the his- 
tory of one of the principal New Deal 
mechanisms, AAA. In the history of 
AAA can be seen the automatic, self* 
generating, self-enlargi ng nature of 
the process to which America is now 
subjected. 

Institutions designed to take a 
country into a new social order, such 
as AAA and other New Deal institu- 
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tions in America, e?cpand or floreate 
in somewhat the same mamier as 
some familiar plants* They throw out 
tendrils, at some f>oint the tendril 
touches the ground, there it sends 
down a new root ; a new organism 
arises, duplicate of the first, which, 
again, sends out more tendrils. The 
process goes on until other plants 
within ihe area are killed. So does a 
new economic order* once aet under 
way» kill off the old one* 

Economic control spreads 

THK genesis of AAA was a speech 
by Mr. Roosevelt during his cam- 
paign, on September 14, 1932, at 
Topeka, Kansas, in which he pro- 
posed ''national planning for agricul- 
ture/' The crops to which AAA was 
to be applied w^ere to be four; they 
were called **basic agricultural com- 
modities"; wheat, cotton, corn (in 
the form of hogs), and tobacco. 
(While these four were named, I 
think it is accurate to say the ex* 
pectation of Mr, Roosevelt's advisei^ 
on farming w^as that the control 
would be put upon only two crops, the 
two that are largely exported, cotton 
and wheat. 

Let us now follow a few of the sev- 
eral lines along which AAA expanded, 
the tendrils it sent out, the new con- 
trols that Bpr,ang up. 

AAA paid cotton raisers to reduce 
their acreage. The cotton raisers, find- 
ing this idle acreage on I heir hands, 
and having contracted not to raise 
cotton on it, put their minds on find- 
ing some other use for it Many 
turned to peanuts. By this came a 
glut of peanuts. Those who had raised 
peanuts regularly, finding themselves 
oppressed by a new^ competition, 
asked that AAA, with its limitation 
of output, be applied to peanuts. On 
February 12, 1934, we find Secretary 
Wallace writing to Senator Harry F, 
Byrd of Virginia: . /In view of the 
reduction in cotton acreage now be- 
ing effected in the peanut producing 
areas, we recognise it will be neces- 
sary to take definite steps to dis* 
courage undue expansion in peanut 
acreage," And so peanuts were add- 
ed to the "basic agricultural com- 
modities/' That was the second step. 

By this the Southern farmers were 
now limited as to both cotton and 
peanuts, Thereui)on they turned their 
idle land into potatoes. Then came 
the third step. It was described by 
Senator Josiah W, Bailey of North 
Carolina: "Under the operation of 
the Crop Control Act [AAA], farm- 
ers have been driven from cotton, 
tobacco and peanut production, as 
well as other crops, and have gone 
into the production of potatoes/* 
Consequently, Senator Bailey said: 
*lt is an act of simple justice to give 



the producer of potatoes some sort of 
protection against the operations of 
the other control acts." And so, in 
August 1935, AAA was extended to 
potatoes. 

By this time the automatic self- 
expanding quality of Triple-A had 
become apparent. When the projvosal 
to put potatoes under AAA was be- 
fore the Senate, Mr. King of Utah 
said: *'We may expect at the next 
session of Congress lo find measures 
to bring other commodities under 
control — perhaps carrots and cab- 
bages and lettuce and tomatoes and 
ail kinds of fruits and vegetables," 

Senator King was not humorous, 
he was serious,' and he wuh right. By 
the time the Supreme Court put an 
end to the original AAA, it had 
spread until it controlled the produc- 
tion of more than 20 farm crops, 
fruits and vegetables, some nation- 
ally, others regionally. 

Expansion over more and more 
crops was only one of the lines along 
which Triple-A spread. Vitally impor- 
tant, and vitally ominous to America, 
was the transition from voluntary' 
control to compulsory. In the begin- 
ning, AAA was wholly voluntary 
(and hardly any one, I think, dreamed 
it would be otherwise). In the Ijegin- 
ning, Triple-A said to cotton raisers, 
in effect: * 'Reduce your acreage of 
cotton and we will pay you certain 
cash benefits," The proposal was 
wholly voluntary, A cotton raiser 
could take the AAA money and re- 
duce his acreage; or he could refuse 
the AAA money and plant what acre- 
age he chose, 

A considerable number chose the 
latter course. Seeing that the pur- 
pose of Triple-A was to raise the price 
of cotton, many farmers concluded to 
increase their acreage, on the gamble 
that a larger crop at the higher price 
w^hich AAA^s restriction ought to 
bring about, would be more profit- 
able than to reduce their acreage and 
accept the cash that AAA offered. So 
many took this course that the net 
reduction in acreage was much less 
than AAA wanted. 

Thereupon, within a year, the con- 
trol was made compulsory. Each cot- 
ton raiser was required to plant not 
more than a limited quota which 
Washington imposed upon him. If he 
planted more than his quota, or if he 
w^as more diligent in cultivating his 
limited acreage than AAA thought he 
should be. or if beneficent nature in- 
dulgently gave hini a larger yield 
than AAA expected, the farmer was 
penalized by a punitive tax, amount- 
ing to about half the value, on the 
surplus part of his crop. 

Thus a first step which was volun- 
tary compelled a second step which 
w^as compulsory. And very Imrshly 
compulsory. By the time potatoes 



were reached, a little more than two 
years after the original Act, the com- 
pulsion was enforced by drastic crim- 
inal penalties, A farmer who tried to 
sell potatoes not raised within a gov- 
ernment quota and under a govern- 
ment permit, or a farmer w^ho tried 
to sell pi»t aloes not bearing a govern- 
ment stamp or not packaged as the 
Government proscribed, was punish- 
able in the criminal courts. Even a 
buyer of ''tootleg'' potatoes was ,sjmi- 
larly liable — this punishment of the 
buyer was more than had been at- 
tempted under national prohibition. 
The automatic, self-enlarging qual- 
ity of the process is at once so iK>wer- 
ful and so insidious that those who in 
the beginning are appalled by it are 
later forced to accept it, indeed to 
ask for it. When it was first proposed 
to put compulsory control on cotton, 
Senator Josiah W, Bailey of North 
Carolina was horror-struck. "If this 
I cotton control ! bill should pass 
Congress," he said, *'and if the Su- 
preme Court shall uphold it, I shall 
know that the end of all things has 
come in America, . . < I believe we 
have come lo the crucial hour of de* 
cision. ... It is going to be a free re- 
public or it is going to be a socialistic, 
regimented communism; and if this 
legislation goes through, the laller 
will he indicated/' 

Forced to accept control 

THAT was Senator Bailey in March, 
1934, Within little more than a year 
Senator Bailey himself led in the 
Senate a proposal in favor of a potato 
control measure similar to the cotton 
one. No change had taken place in 
Senator Bailey's convictions. The 
change was an unwilling acceptance 
of a condition forced upon him. It 
was a case of men bitterly opposed to 
the first step being later obliged to 
accept all the steps. 

It is not merely that AAA grew 
from voluntary to compulsory. It is 
not merely that it expanded from two 
crops to 20. Such a process, once un- 
der way, was bound to extend beyond 
the agriculture for which it was orig- 
inally intended. It began to engulf all 
industry. 

Because the processing tax on cot- 
ton made cotton goods more expen- 
sive, and therefore put a handicap 
upon them in the markets, it was 
necessary to put what was called a 
^'compensating tax'* on certain other 
products which compete with cotton. 
Compensating taxes were laid upon 
certain products of paper that com- 
pete with cotton; and upon jute be- 
cause jute bags compete with cotton 
ones. About the time AAA came to 
an end it was proposed to put a com- 
pensating tax on siik and rayon. 

From the experience with AAA we 
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"The Constitution was written as the code of a society of free 
individuals, and as a compact between states having sovereign 
powers. The principal unfinished business of the New Deal 
is to overcome the Constitution, or to get around it," 



can safely say that once a Govern- 
ment puts limitation and control upon 
production of a raw material such as 
cotton, it mui^t proceed to put corre- 
sponding limitalions upon the manu- 
facturer, the distributor and the re- 
tailer. Had AAA not been checked, it 
alone, without aid from any of the 
other New Deal innovations, would 
have carried America to a point at 
which the Government would have 
controlled everything. 

In AAA we have been able to see 
in operation the natural law which 
accompanies transition from one eco- 
nomic order to another, the rule that 
the first step makes inevitable the 
second step, the second forces a third, 
and so on until the old order has dis- 
appeared and the new one is com- 
plete. The inevitability of the process 
can be foreseen by a few, by those 
who purposefully initiate it. They 
have only to set the machine in mo- 
tion, and wait for it to produce its 
predestined product. But not even 
they are able fully to anticipate all 
the later steps; by the distance they 
went, or by the quickness with which 
they arrived, they surprised even 
some who were familiar with the 
technique of revolution. 

Some little NRA's 

AAA we have seen. As to other inno- 
vations of the New Deal, we cannot 
foresee the full process, for only the 
first steps have been taken. But we 
can surmise what will follow in some 
cases. Some of the second steps and 
third steps we can predict because we 
can recognize them as inevitable; 
others we can predict because au- 
thoritative spokesmen within the 
New Deal have said they must come. 

The Walsh-Healey Act. which takes 
effect in September, requires that all 
businesses having government con- 
tracts must practice hours and wage- 
rates for labor which the Government 
will prescribe. It will be found not 
practicable to impose these regula- 
tions on direct contractors unless 
they are also imposed on subcon- 
tractors, and this will follow. These 
contractors will find it not practicable 
to have one standard of hours and 
wages for workmen on government 
contracts, and another for workmen 
on private contracts. In this case, as 
in all cases, the rule of inevitable 
^sequence will work* Either the imposi- 
tion of hours and wages for govern* 
ment contracts must end, or it must 
spread to all business and industry 
of every kind. The Walsh-Healey Act 
is capable of expanding, by the 
process I have described, until it be- 
comes a second NRA* So is the pro- 
posed new Guffey Coal bill. 

The Guffey bill is capable of be- 
{ Continued on page 60) 
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Staging Flags 

ALL the street's a stage and merchan- 
dise the actors when Bill Okie starts de- 
signing window displays. The world stops 
to look and irequentlij turns into the 
store to hug when it least expected to 



If the merchAndise is iMiuiIl, he 
reduces the ^v£€ oi the window 



fiLLIAM BAYARD OKIE is a shin- 
ing example of the young man who 
syccessfully snapped hm fingers at 
the advice of Horace Greeley. For 
Mr. Okie* or Bill as he is nationally 
known, was bright enough ai a tender 
age to realize that life in America han 
changed considerably since that great 
populator of our far-flung frontiers 
started American youth surging west- 
ward to conquer. 

Bill Okie came east and in a few 
years has biased a trail and left his 
mark in the world of window^ display 
art as few people in the United States 
have succeeded in doing. 

Curiosity^ that insaliable yearning 
which lurks in the souls of human be* 
ings, that desire for peering into other 
people's windows, is the reason for this 
yoang man's phenomenal success, Plate glass, that bar- 
rier which separates people from the greener fields be- 
yond, is the fence through which Mr, Okie works. With 
an impish delight he endows all of his displays with a 
touch of theatrical ism and when show windows are 
turned into miniature stage settings, superlatively light- 
ed, highly colored, and bearing a definite message, curi- 
osity is bound to be assuaged. 

Proof lies in the fact that Bill Okie*s windows always 
have a crowd before them. Walter Winchell makes quips 
about them, display men trj^ to imitate them, and young 
students In the art of display would no more consider 
their training complete without constantly running up 
and down Fifth Avenue to see w^hat Bill Okie has been 
up to than they would try to paint without brushes. In 
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And the reacdoti of passers-by was, 'Td like to be wearing thai 
mitik coat, riding in that Limousine and going to the opera" 



short, he*a tops in the display world. His success is all 
the more remarkable because he has achieved it in such 
short time. 

Starting out eight years ago with Marcus and Com- 
pany, jewelers, he has remained loyal to them ever since. 
But he is loyal also to Dorothy Gray, Jaeckel, and Cunard 
White Star, He does windows for all of them, Xo idea 
is repeated in any tw^o of them but the Okie touches of 
fresh flowers, tiny figurines^ subtle lighting, rich color- 
ings, with now and then a spark of audacious humor, 
distinguish them as Okie's own. His preoccupation with 
settings in miniature is unique. 

Bill, the son of Mr, and Mrs. William Bayard Okie, de- 
scended upon Fifth Avenue by way of South Orange, 
N. J. His father's business interest, ad vert laing, attracted 
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for Window Shoppers 

BY MARYLYNN KING 



young Bill in no way whatsoever. But it did make htm 
merchandise-conscious. Crossing the Hudson, he imme- 
diately imbued his selling ideas with a keen knowledge 
of showmanship. For him every window is a stage, every 
inanimate object an actor. His productions are always 
assured of an admiring audience. 

Most of his success, he admits, lies in the fact that he 
has been completely untrammeled, Marcus has allowed 
him his own way, and if Bill Okie desires to» and does, 



Mt» Okie, at one time, had a desire to be an actor. He was 
probably a good actor. He played leads. But he also 
fussed about with scenic designing, F'or a while he studied 
under Robert Van Rosen at the Master Institute of 
United Arts and his work was highly praised even then. 
There was also a period when he labored as assistant 
scenic designer at Famous Players Astoria studio^ Oc- 
casionally he doubled in brass by abandoning scenic 
make-up for grease paint and playing bits. 

Eventually the desire to work with his hands, play 
with color, and create miniature figures, caused the 
world to lose another possible Gable, He went to work 
for Mr. Marcus and it was here that he evolved his theory 
of cutting down the size of the window in scale with the 
size of the merchandise displayed. It is generally ac* 
cepled that closing down a window theatricalizes light- 
ing equipment. In this way he varies his stages with 
each presentation. And it was in Marcus' windows that 
he installed, for the first time in Americap that highly 
successful novelty^ invisible glass. 

He is not one of those dark, ascetic, highly-strung in- 
dividuals with whom we frequently associate work in 
miniature. He's six feet tall, weighs around 180, and is 
very, very blond. His energy and vitality are staggering. 
He gives the impression of working on a doxen projects at 
once, his mind constantly teeming with ideas. His body 




William Bayard Okie 
tries a new idea 



show rubies spilling from 
the pulps of rich, red pome- 
granates, strikingly sil- 
houetted against a blue 
Etruscan background, it 
is all right with Mr. Mar* 
cus. Where so many dis- 
play artists fail, remarks 
this young genius, is in 
being forced to stifle any 
original ideas they have 
conceived under the yoke 
of routine orders from de- 
partment store heads, as- 
sistant assistants, and the 
smoke of constant battle 
betw^een the display and 
advertising budgets. 

Fussing about with the 
Community Players of 
South and West Orange, 



Catherine the Gr^at and Orloff pif^sent the drama of a Tainous diatnond in 
a window display which cotittnued to hold attention for a month 
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is forever active. With quick, firm steps he moves about 
contifiuatly, gesliciilaling wiih his handn or suddenly 
clasping them as if fondling jewels, furs, or other of the 
materials with which he works. His boyish nah^ete is 
delightfuL He is not modest nor is he boastful. He is one 
it{ those rare creatures who is fully cogoismnt of his own 
worth, of his own accomplishments, and who exi>ccts 
and receives proper recompense for his talents. 

Vague as to his personal life 

THE last time I saw him he m^aa wearing a blue shirt, 
1)1 ue trousers, red braces, and yards and yards of gauze 
bandage around his blond head. He imparted the in- 
formation that for once he had been leaning out of a 
window instead of into one, and such curiosity had been 
his undoing. From sheer courtesy I neglected to inquire 
just what form of manna from heaven had fallen upon 
him. It might have been a champagne bottle, A I any 
rate I am certain that, for once, it was not orch ids- 
He admits that the papers say he is married. He him- 
self is conscientiously vague on the subject. Nor has he 
been incarcerated tn any other species of jail although 
he had a narrow squeak a cou|)le of summers ago. It 
seems that he and a corieague, retyrning from an eve- 
ning gathering in Greenwich Village, came upon a mare, 
bitched to a baktT s wagon, sitting forlornly on the curb 
outside the Brevoort. In a spirit of helpfulness and out- 
raged dignity that a mare should publicly sit down, they 
assisted '^Nellie** to her feet, climbed aboard the driver's 
seat and set off up Fifth Avenue, bound for nowhere in 
particular. 

J tilting along, after much consideration, they decided 
lo take their problem to **Reuben's'* for a nice oat sand- 
wich. ''Reuben's** has always been famous for solving an 
early morning problem, Unfortunately for them, as soon 
as they reached their haven. "Nellie" again sank 
nonchalantly to the curb. A passing policeman 
wan more outraged than they. He prtjmptly es- 
corted them to the Fifiy-First if^treet .station. It 
was some time before the baker's driver appeared 
and claimed ''Nellie'* with the remark that she 
always did like to sit down when she got tired. The 
resting spot made no difference to her. 

The two Samaritans were let oiT w^ith a warning, 
but many columnist.s and cartoonists played high, 
wide, and handsome in the newspapers with the 
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whole harmless affair. The story of it ran for several days. 

But to gel back to the serious side, all has not always 
been merry and bright. There was that time in Hartford, 
Conn., when the American Ballet put on ''Serenade,*' 
Mr. Okie confesses wryly that it was notable only as a 
gr' as far as he was concerned. Due to slight 

mi^ .ons he had built his scener>' on such a large 

scale that it was impossible to get it into the theater. 

Since then he has concentrated solely upon window 
display and display ideas. The work which firiit brought 
him noticeably to the public^s mind was the series of his- 
torical jewels. I>o you think be put forth the wondrous 
stones against the conventional jeweler*s velvet and let 
it go at that? Not at all. He dramatiaied the stones 
against settings of tiny costumed figures, spotlighted 
with theatrical, colored lights. 

High on a little throne, in rich satins and lacea, a 
figure of Catherine the Great was seated, accepting the 
great Orloff diamcmd from the kneeling Orloff, The ar- 
rangement stayed on display for a month attracting no 
end of attention. Next Mr. Okie launched forth into a 
tiny drama concerning the marvelous "Shah of Persia.*' 

The venture was definitely a success. It was the first 
time the man on the street had been made conscious that 
a merchant's window might be used as more than a media 
for merchandise alone. The arresting little drama en- 
tertained. It sali.sfied. It stirred in the public's mind the 
appreciation that the merchant was offering not alone 
his products, but also his good will. 

Mr. Okie believes that the institutionalized window 
must have four elements basic design, color, texture, 
and lighting. Design because it satisfies man's sense 
of orderliness; color because life, even a picture of life, 
would be drab and dreary without it; texture, appropri- 
ate texture, to insure a blending of merchandise and 
f Continued on page 7$) 




"Oh, give me a home/* etc. 
A louch of the Wild West on 
Fihh Avenue 



You might not know 
what I he window t'tm" 
tained, hut you would 
stop to find out 
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Washington and Your Business 



BY IRA E. BENNETT 

Editor 19D9-1934 
"The Washington Post" 



Dear Mac: 



What you tell me about mid-west 
sentiment agrees pretty well with 
what 1 can Lell you about public opinion as it is sized up 
in Washington. That is, it isn't wise to be coeksure as to 
the outcome in November. Too many complex factors, 
too many cross-currents to warrant a prediction now. 

There are only two men in the country who know just 
what*s coming— Jim Farley and John Hamilton, One 
claims all the states for Roosevelt and the other claims 
'em all for Landon. A good friend of the President had 
a chat with him not long ago, Mr. Roosevelt said in 
effect that he felt that he hadn't achieved much. The 
friend consoled him with this remark; 

"Well, Mr. President, you've accomplished one great 
thing you have reformed the Republican Party." 



The New 
G. O. R 



THE O, P* certainly hit middle 
ground when it chose Cleveland for 
its meeting place — out where East 
meets West. It was quite a shock 
when the western platform, going 
east, collided with the eastern platform going west. With 
the exception of a few splinters the western platform 
went through unscathed. It's a different party, sure 
enough, that grapples with the New Deal in 1936. 

Ti. r» V WHEN Congress adjourned on June 
The Four-Year 20 the New Deal record was com- 
Record pleted. Four eventful sessions made 

the history by which President 
Roosevelt will be judged. By taking 
the achievements and failures of the four-year period 
and adding to them the more or [ess veiled intimations 
of what is in the President's mind we can form an esti- 
mate of what is in store if he should be re*elected with 
an obedient Congi'ess behind him. 

First and foremost, we are assured that he intends to 
drive forward with reforms which he believes will en- 
able him to guide the people, protect them, and provide 
for their security. I find quite a lot of criticism of his 
acceptance speech, on the ground that it plainly implies 
that the people of tlic I'niled States are unable to con- 
duct their affairs. They must be placed under a guardian 
and receive benefits, protection, and security from a 
Government that knows how lo manage their lives to the 
best advantage. If the blessings in view can't be accom- 
plished within the Constitution, then the Constitution 
must be changed to enable the Government to proceed 
with its plans of reform. 



OF COURSE these criticisms come 
from rugged individualists who jeer 
at the failure of laws thai were 
enacted by the New Deal. The peo- 
ple who mistrust their ability to 
paddle their own canoe seem to be ready to turn over the 



Let Uncle 
Sam Do It 



job to the Government on the assurance that they will 
have employment of some kind, and an old age pension^ 
whether they have earned it or not. The failure of laws 
that were to regulate industry, agriculture and labor 
doesn't seem to bother the devotees of paternalism. 



Counting 
the Cost 



UNCLE SAM isn't the only one who 
has a double cost-accounting sys- 
tem. New Dealers and anti-New 
Dealers diametrically disagree on 
this subject of cost of government. 
One side everywhere holds the opinion which you say 
you find among New Dealers in your State — that is, that 
a new order of American life is in the making, which is 
lo give every man assurance of a job, an old-age pension, 
and scientific management of his life so that he can't 
fail. The cost of the new order doesn't really matter, as 
compared %vith the benefits. Of course, some money was 
lost in experimenting, but w^hat of it? The Government 
can afford to spend money in experiments if only it 
drives forward to achieve the new order. 

Tlie other side is appalled by the spending, which 
seems to get nowhere. The 74th Congress spent $20,000,- 
000,000. Debts, deficits and taxes are at a new high for 
all time* Anti^New Dealers say that taxes must be still 
higher, to wipe out the debt. They insist that reckless 
extravagance leads to ruin, and that the "new order*' 
will be a back-breaking load upon the people as they 
struggle to recover. 

I don't know what the majority are saying out your 
way, but I hear more criticism of "reckless extrav- 
agance" than of any other feature of the New Deal, with 
the possible exception of criticism of attempts to inter- 
fere with business enterprise. Throughout the business 
world there is fear of further bureaucratic usurpation 
of private rights and immunities. 

Business men reason thus: "Give business confidence 
in the future and it will go ahead. It will give jobs to 
the unemployed. That will abolish these tremendous ex- 
penditures that call for crushing taxation. The country 
will go ahead if the Government confines itself to the 
strict business of governing and quits grabbing for 
power that belongs to the people." 



Green and 
Lewis 



THE labor situation is grave and 
the men whom I have talked with 
think it may get worse. It isn't a 
fight between the so-called indus- 
trial union (such as the United 
Mine Workers) and the craft union 1 such as the Brother- 
hood of Carpenters ) , The Federation has always includ- 
ed both kinds and probably always will. That's surface 
stuff* Underneath is John L, Lewis vs. William Green. 
Lewis is belligerent, always with a chip on his shoulder, 
believes that organized labor should be constantly in a 
ferment, should make itself felt. Green is different, 
thinks that "peace has its victories, etc.," that a fight 
isn*t a good thing in itself, but if once you do find your* 
self in a fight, fight like Hell and fight to a finish. The 
difference between the two men may split the Federation 
in two, as I suggested to you last month, 

I asked a man who's close to union policies and who 
is friendly how the situation looked to him. Said he: 
"Bad, very bad. All over this country there are places 
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where real trouble may break out at any moment. Akron 
ia one, Pittsburgh is another and there are more. On 
both sides they are watching and waiting and it takes 
very little to start a sort of civil war/' 

I hope he's wrong. You may not be old enough to re- 
member the anarchy of Homestead, but I am. 



Labor 

Wants More 



YOU'D thmk and so would I that 
labor would be content with what 
has happened in the last four years* 
It isn't. It feels that Roosevelt the 
individual is still its friend, but Con- 
gress and the Supreme Court trimmed *em good,*' Or- 
ganized labor thought it had reached its promised land 
in 1932, but not all the promises have been performed. 

Take the Walsh-Healey Act, It was something but it 
wasn't nearly what the Federation hoped for. It relates 
to '*the manufacture or furnishing" of materials in any 
amount exceeding $10,000 to the Government. On such 
contracts the Secretary of Labor has authority to fix 
minimum wages, based upon the prevailing minimum 
wages paid for similar work in the locality, and hours 
not to exceed eight a day or 40 a week. 

The Secretary is empowered to make rules and regula- 
tions for administering the law* Any contractor breach- 
ing these regulations may be penalized and deprived of 
government business for three years. The Secretary of 
Labor is authorised to apiKiint an administrator, attor- 
neys, experts, and '*such other employees as he may 
from time to time find necessary." Another great federal 
bureau ! 

These functionaries may investigate any contractor's 
establishment and require the production of books and 
papers and testimony under oath. Findings of fact by the 
Secretary are "conclusive upon all agencies of the United 
States/' and decisions may be made by the Secretary 
upon such findings, to enforce the law. 

Surety companies are worrying as they study this new 
law. Bidders on government work are required to attach 
a certified check or surety bond to their bids, and some- 
times these guarantees cover large sums. The possibility 
that a contractor may run foul of the Department of 
Labor in the matter of working conditions is causing 
surety companies to hesitate before committing them- 
selves, I could tell you more on this, Mac, but perhaps 
you would do better to read the article on page 24. 

^ . BUSINESS is just beginning to 

Business S00S realize the complications growing 
Complications Walsh^Healey and Rob- 

inson^Patman Bills. 
Here's an extract from a mid- 
west manufacturer's letter: 

'There seems to be considerable ambiguity as to 
whether or not subcontracts are affected by the bill I 
have had legal opinion both ways. It is, of course, mighty 
essential that we get some first hand information from 
the Government itself, as to how they are going to in- 
terpret the bill/* 

Bulk of opinion is that subcontractors will not be af- 
fected by the bill but there*ll be plenty of border line 
cases. 

Manufacturers are considering splitting their busi- 
ness, one plant or part of a plant for government work 
at prevailing wages and 40-hour week, the other to run 
on private orders and at wages and hours to be fixed 
without government interference. Hard to think of that 
as feasible. Will a manufacturer who wants to deal with 
the Government have to devote himself to that alone 
or set up a separate corporation? 

Best advice I could give a manufacturer is not to take 
the Healey Act too much to heart unless you deal direct 
with the Government, 



_ KY guess Is that the Robinson- 

Robinson Act patman Act with its restrictions 
and Prices quantity discounts, advertising 

allowances and brokerage commis- 
sions will bother business much 
more than the Healey Act, Here's a manufacturer of 
children*s rompers. He sells half his output to one big 
distributor and divides the rest among a dozen smaller 
outlets. He gives one price to his big customer and other 
prices to his others. That's lawful, but he must be pre- 
pared to show that the price to the big buyer is justified 
by his savings in production. If he can't show it, he may 
be in for damages* 

One manufacturer who came to Washington the other 
day said he was going to give up one practice. He would 
no longer give one discount to wholesalers and a lesser 
one to retailers who buy the same amount. Afraid of a 
competitor's complaint* So in that way the Act intended 
to hit chain stores may help 'em and intended to help 
wholesalers may hurt 'em. 

First result was that big food producers. Standard 
Brands, Libby, California Packing, etc., cut off all ad- 
vertising allowances. Maybe business will welcome do- 
ing away with allowances. 

Specimen question I hear: **Vve had an agreement 
with a man (not a retailer* who uses my product that 
I'd give him a fixed price for a year no matter how big 
or little his order. Would I dare make such a contract 
in the future?" 

Both these bills affecting every day business conduct 
are going to be under fire as to their constitutionality. 
Some of the diverse opinions on the Robinson-Patman 
Act are given on page 34, 

There'll be plenty of news coming out of the Supreme 
Court this fail. TVA. Resettlement, Ship bill, these and 
others will have to be fought out in the courts. 

^ . ALMOST all the business Indices 

Construction continue to be gratifying. Very 
Is Bstter gratifying is the outlook for resi- 

dential construction. Twice as many 
houses will be built in 1936 as were 
built in 1935 unless business slows much faster than 
any one now expects. And this in spite of the failure of 
the Congress to pass any sort of a housing bill. Senator 
Wagner*s bill was whittled down to a skeleton but still it 
didn't get by. 

A visiting contractor tells me that the Walsh-Healey 
Act dealing with government contracts is going to in- 
crease materially the cost of construction to the Govern- 
ment and that contractors including men who don't bid 
directly with Uncle Sam are cautious about their bids. 
Of course in the worst of the depression lots of work was 
taken at little profit or even a loss to keep plants open. 



Railroad 
Fares 



THE ICC gave out the other day the 
first month*s figures for passenger 
revenues on the Eastern railroads 
under the new two cent basic fare. 
They showed for June a 5.9 increase 
over June of 1935* But, this increase is in gross and in- 
creased expenses may more than swallow it. Moreover, 
the Southern railroads increased passenger revenues 15 
per cent and the Western went up by 20 per cent. So the 
increase seems to be out of line with the seasonal gain. 



Prohibition 
Up Again 



HOTEL and restaurant business is 
sounding an alarm over dry activ- 
ities. Prohibition forces, they say, 
are fighting the sale of liquor not as 
a national issue, but as a local one* 
If those licensed to sell liquors permit their places of 
business to be annoying, they're asking for trouble. The 
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busineas man may not want ever to see nation-wide pro- 
hibition again, but he is zealona for the weM-heint^ of 
his commnnity. Apparently the drys have learned a 
lesson on how to fight and the wets might well heed it. 
The mmiber of dry communities is increasing. 

Meanwhile we*re making whisky four times as fast as 
we are drinking it. That may lead to price-cutting and 
further complicate the problem. 



Motor 
Safety 



GREATER safety in operating 
buses and trucks may be expected — 
hence greater safety for all motor- 
ists. The Motor Carriers division of 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 
having jurisdiction over interstate motor carriers, has 
drasvn up preliminary principles for insuring safety. 

Rigid requirements as to drivers and thorough inspec- 
tion of equipment are the chief principles to be embodied 
in detailed regulations* 

^ . WHEN seven factories are built, at 

Chemistry oa an investment of $40,000,000, to de- 
the Farm velop one branch of a new industry 

developed by chemical skill, it's time 
to pay attention to what chemistry 
is doing for the farm. These factories will turn out about 
1600 tons of print and kraft paper per day. Raw materi- 
al is pine timber. 

Newspapers consumed 2,000,000 tons of paper last 
year, less than half of it manufactured in this country 
— ^and more than half of the raw material imported. An 
immense field here for development. It's estimated that 
400,000 men eventually will be employed in paper-mak- 
ing. 

Besides paper, chemistry is at w^ork on power alcohol 
for motor fuel, vegetable fibre plants, plastics, new uses 
for cotton, tung oil, soy bean plastics and oil. starch from 
sweet potatoes, etc. Over $50,000,000 is invested in new 
industries drawing upon the farm for factory uses. 



Alcohol in 
YouF Car 



IN SPITE of oil company opposi- 
tion, development of power alcohol 
is going on. A new factory at Atchi- 
son, Kan,, will be turning out 10,000 
gallons a day by Aug. 31, The prod- 
uct is mixed with gasoline. The alcohol will be made 
from corn at first, but Jerusalem artichokes offer more 
promising yields of alcohol— say 250 gallons an acre, 
besides a lot of good stock feed. 



The Dust 
Bowl 



IF MONEY can do it, combined with 
government and community effort, 
dust will be held down in the great 
western bowl. Many experiments are 
going on, to find out the best method 
of pinning down the soil. Research men in the govern* 
ment bureaus charged with this work tell me that the 
problem must be handled on a continental scale, because 
the great plains and vast windstorms are no respecters 
of state boundaries. 

List plowing, terracing, and plant coverage are the 
three principal methods now under test. Other schemes 
are proposed. Retention of waters in upstream tribu- 
taries is to be undertaken^ besides immense flood-storage 
reservoirs on big rivers. Conservation of moisture at the 
source, by forest and plant cover, is part of the program, 

THREE or four times as many 
Couse of strikes as in the years when eco- 

Strikes nomic adversity pressed hard on la- 

bor. Now, with easier conditions, 
strikes multiply. What's the answer ? 
Here's an explanation by a Department of Labor official : 
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''Labor since 1933 has taken on new dignity and sense 
of importance. It was on the way to recognition as a full 
participator in industry. It was to be consulted, and was 
to be free to bargain collectively. You will notice that 
strikes now are not for better wages and hours, as a 
rule, but for recognition. Wage-and-hour strikes are 
easily settled. Recognition strikes are stubborn and more 
far-reaching, 

"Surface economic conditions do not control the situa- 
tion. The present unrest is caused by labor's deep resolve 
to attain full partnership in industry," 

- . , IMPORTANT tariff changes are 

Tanll-making i^^^ie in the new tax law, affecting 
in Tax Law ^^^^ principally. Farmers certainly 
can*t kick on the generosity of Con- 
gress in this particular. The tax on 
inedible animal oils affects tanners and textiles and 
probably will be passed on to the consumer. The way the 
new tax hits your small business is well explained by 
Mr, Duffield on page 53, 

- BLATHER COUGHLIN predicts that 

A Inird-rarty the vote for Lemke Union party will 
Possibility large that election of President 

will be thrown into the House of 
Representatives, That opens up in* 
teresting possibilities. 

The House meets Jan, 3 next — a new House, probably 
representing the same party votes as shown in the presi- 
dential vote. In other words, three parties in the House, 
In electing a President the House votes by States, each 
State having one vote. Winner must carry 25 States 
which is a majority. 

If neither Roosevelt nor Landon gets a majority in the 
electoral college, how will he win in the House? Only, 
of course, by getting votes from the opposition. As the 
House probably will remain Democratic, Roosevelt would 
have the edge even if Landon iiad received a larger 
electoral vote. 



Dots and 
Dashes: 



ENLARGED activities in all gov- 
ernment departments are financed 
by bigger appropriations for this 
year, , . , Automobile bodies made of 
fibre, reinforced by steel* are in the 
making, , , , A new and superior tin-plating process has 
been developed. . . . Patent Office reports great activity 
in aeronautic inventions, , , , British- American air in- 
terests aim to be first in transatlantic airplane service^ 
with Lindbergh active as adviser, , , , Airplanes can now 
be landed automatically by radio beam* , , . New taxes 
are intended to crimp imports of vegetable oils, , , . In- 
terstate transport of strike-breakers to scene of labor 
disturbances is now prohibited by law. , , , Mass picket- 
ing of a courtroom is a California novelty. . • * Tests of 
cotton membrane mesh for reinforcing tar roads will be 

made in every State Soy bean production in the U. S. 

w^as twice as large in 1935 as in 1934 and is rapidly ex- 
pan ding, , , , Europe has increased agricultural produc- 
tion by about 50,000,000 acres, , . , War Department is 
directed to buy $30,000,000 worth of combat planes, , . , 
Uncle Sam pays $241,000 a year for membership in and 
affiliation with the International Labor Office. , * . Census 
Bureau is busy completing the Census of Agriculture, 
, , , Federal Trade Commission is also conducting a sweep- 
ing investigation into agricultural conditions. , * , Present 
rate of imports of farm products represents output of 
about 3,000,000 acres, , * , Hardest problem of appropria- 
tion committees of Congress is to circumvent private use 
of official automobiles, , , . Government and private ship- 
yards will be mighty busy for next two years building 
up the Navy. 



Does 





Secretary of Labor, Franceji Pi^rkitis, who will "determine" wage scales 




FAS the beginning of a new NRA 
initiated when the Waish-Healey bill 
was hurried through the last session 
of Congress? 

Will industry find that the Secre- 
tary of Labor has been delegated the 
power to become a dictator of wages, 
hours and working conditions? 

This Act, which offtcially became 
known as Public Act No. 846 when 
the President signed it on June 30, 
1936, is *'An Act to provide condi- 
tions for the purchase of supplies and 
the making of contracts by the United 
States, and for other purposes." 

Only a small number of business 
men have awakened to the realixa- 
tion that within the "innards" of this 
law is a potential NRA without even 
the semblance of voluntary coopera- 
tion — a law which will permit the 
Secretary of Labor to '^determine'* 
wage scales, hour limitations and 
working conditions for industries 
selling supplies to the United States 
GovernmenL 

Public Act 846 is also a pertinent 
answer to the critics who want to 
know why business men heaitate to 
nQove fom^a rd. Public Act 846 is an 
outstanding example of how business 
must wait upon the wisdom of a gov- 
ernment bureau before it can move 
forward. 

Even some members of the House 
subcommittee that drew up the final 
compromise bill le!l us they are un- 
certain as to the interpretation of 
words and phrases included. Govern- 



ment purchasing agents and Labor 
Department officials say they will 
have to wait for interpretations by 
the Justice Department » Secretary of 



Labor and Comptroller General. A 
Labor Department official says it will 
probably take the entire 90 days 
allo^ved to draw up regulations. 

Again it is certain that the Act will 
have to meet a test for Constitution- 
ality. 

What if private individuals refuse 
to bid on government contracts? 
There will be an immediate clamor 
for the Government to build its own 
factories — the next step will be a de- 
mand that the surplus production of 
these factories be thrown on the 
market and into actual competition 
with private industry. 

Speaking before The House Judi- 
ciary Committee, Congressman Dan- 
iel A. Reed of New York, voiced the 
opinion that if private concerns re- 
fuse to bid on government contracts 




Gerard D* ReiUy, Assistant Solicitor. Harvard law graduate, 1931< 
Right-hand man of Solicitor Gregory. Likely examiner of govern- 
ment contracts in commoditieji ranging from arniorplate to trippers 
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Act Mean Another NRA? 



BY ROBERT VAN BOSKIRK 



because of the regulations 
forced on ill em, there will be an 
insistent demand for the Gov- 
ernment to take over privately 
operated plants for the produc- 
tion of government supplies. 

The Healey bill had the vigor- 
ous support of the American 
Federation of Labor. Although 
the law as enacted is supposed 
to affect only government con- 
tractors, President William 
Green testified before the hear- 
ings that the objective was 
much broader in scope than 
merely the covering of govern- 
ment contracts. 

Many are affected 

EVEN though the Act is limited 
to contractors doing buKiness 
with the United States Govern- 
ment, it will still interfere with 
the management of thousands 
of private organizations. In his 
testimony at the hearings, Capt. 
E. H. Van Patten, purchasing 
officer, Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts, Navy Department, 
stated that the Navy Depart- 
ment alone did business with 
75,000 contractors and bought 
40^000 different items during the last 
fiscal year. Homer Ferguson, Presi- 
dent of the Newport News Shipbuild- 
ing and Dry Dock Company » stated 
that the materials and equipment 
used in building a battleship affect 
2,200 industries. 

A list of materials purchased for 
construction projects financed by fed- 
eral funds, issued by the Division of 
Construction and Public Employ- 
ment, includes 96 general items rang- 
ing all the way from steam locomo- 
tives, rolling mill products, minerals 
and earths, turbines, tractor's, down 
to carpets, bolts, window shades, hat 
racks, theatrical scenery and stage 
equipment. 

Public Act 846 is an outgrowth of 
the bill originally offered in the pre- 
vious session of Congress by Senator 
Walsh of Massachusetts, When the 
Supreme Court applied the death lock 




Charles Gregory, solicitor. Labor De- 
partment. Yale law graduate, 1926- On 
leave from Chicago University^ His office 
is logical choice to make rcgulatiom 



to the original NRA, the mourners 
sought various methods of resuscita- 
tion. One was the O'Mahoney bill 
which would have forced individual 
enterprises engaged in interstate 
commerce to take out a Federal 
License, The Ellenbogen Textile bill 
would establish a National Textile 
Commission to license textile manu- 
facturers. The Guffey Coal Act, the 
30-hour w^eek bill, the Wheeler bill 
enlarging Federal Trade Commission 
powers, were other substitutes offered 
to help fill in for the departed brother. 

To get at the real intent of this 
kind of legislation the original Walsh 
bill gives an indication. It would have 
applied the outlawed NRA code wage 
and hour stipulations to every manu- 
facturer, subcontractor, or supplier 
whose employees performed any work 
on any part of an automobile, a sub* 
marinei a carpet, or a chair or any 



other article for the Gov- 
ernment, 

The Healey Act, which 
is now law, excuses the 
subcontractor from meet- 
ing its stipulations. But 
the primary contractor, 
instead of meeting the old 
code regulations, must 
meet the wage provisions 
which are "determined'* 
by the St^cretary of Labor. 

In the closing days of 
the first session of the 74th 
Congress in 1935 the 
Walsh bill was passed in 
the Senate and sent to the 
House. Instead of sending 
it to the Labor Committeer 
where it logically belong* 
ed and would have been 
fondled, caressed and sent 
rejoicingly on its way, the 
House leaders sent it to 
the Judiciary Committee 
where it was shelved and 
a subcommittee appoint- 
ed to study the proposals. 

At the second se,ssion of 
the 74 th Congress the sub- 
committee's report was 
tabled by the full commit- 
tee and the Walsh -Healey 
bill was apparently dead. Then came 
the three billion dollar paper money 
Frazier-Lemke farm mortgage refi- 
nancing bill and the much publicized 
trade was made whereby a bloc of rep- 
resentatives friendly to organized 
labor agreed to vote against the infla- 
tion bill in return for administration 
support of the Walsh-Healey bilL 

Resurrected and modified 

THE bill was then resurrected and 
reported out of the committee, bereft 
of its all-inclusive power which might 
eventually have reached the fisher- 
man who worked overtime to get a 
string of bull -heads to sell a CCC 
camp. However it still applies to a 
large bloc of business men who must 
wait upon the "determination" of the 
Secretary of Labor as to whether or 
not they are paying proper wages. 
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These regulations apply to Bacon-Davis 
Act. Similar rulings may be issued by 
Administrator of Healey Act. 

ANY L A B O K E R or mechanic employed to perform work 
not covered by any of the classiftcations herein shall be paid 
not less then the minimum rate of wages specified herein for 
the classification which most nearly corresponds to the work to 
be performed by him. In the event any dispute on that ques- 
tion cannot be adjusted by the contracting officer, the question 
and the information thereon available to him, together with 
his recommendation, shall be referred for determination to the 
Secretary of Labor* whose decision on the question shall be 
conclusive on all parties to the contract with the same effect 
as if the work performed by such laborer or mechanic had been 
classified and the minimum rate specified herein* 

• « • 

(I>cfinition of Prevailing) The rate of wages which the Sec- 
retary' will regard as prevailing shall be 

(a) the rate of wages paid in the city, town, village or other 
civil division of the State (hereinafter referred to as the local* 
ity) in which the work is to be performed, to the majority of 
those employed in the corresponding classes of laborers or 
mechanics (hereinafter referred to as the craft) on projects 
that are similar to the contract work, or 

(b) in the event that there is not a majority paid at the same 
ratCt then the rate paid to the greater number, provided such 
greater number constitutes 30 percent of those so employed » or 

(c) in the event that less than 30 percent of those so 
employed receive the same rate, then the average rate. 



Secretary wishes to apply the wage 
and hour limitations* 

In industries where the Secretary^ 
has made a "determination** no per- 
- working on government supplies 
. i.l be permitted to work for less 
than the prescribed minimum w 
nor in excess of eight hours a day 
r 40 hour week > unless granted spe- 
cial permission. 

The black list principle is put into 
play by t 
iiig the ■ 

nish a list of all [>t*r»un« or hrms found 
by the Secretary of Labor to have vio- 
lated any part of Public Act 846. Un- 
less the Secretary* of Labt>r other- 
wise recommends, no contracts shall 
be awarded such persons or firms 
until three years have elapsed. 

Without regard to proviBions of the 
civil service laws, the Secretary of 
Labor may appoint an administrative 
oflicer, attorneys and such experts as 
are necessary. 

The right to make investigations, 
inquiries and ftndings in any part of 
the United States is also given to the 
Secretary with the increased au- 
thority to make, amend, and rescind 
such rules and regulations as may be 
iK-eessary. 

President Harper Sibley of the 
Ignited States Chamber of Cominerce 
says of this broad power to make 
investigations: 

If thla law w#r<* not objectionable on 
other grounds* ft would be object lonahle 
berauiii? of the pawcTH which art? ron- 
f erred to summon wjtne«a«« ancl to make 
findings. 

As the law rettda, a ri!prc«eiitatlv(> of 
the St^cretary could Hummon from ;*ny 
part of the count rj' any per»on whose 
tprfllmony in wanted about matterii re- 
f Continued on page 



Assuming the desire of the 
Secretary of Labor to be just 
and reasonable in the admin- 
istration of this Act, it is a 
large order to be abJe to *'de- 
termine*' the prevailing wage 
scale of our leading indus- 
tries in all localities. It is law- 
making that has been ab- 
horrent up to now— a gov- 
ernment of man rather than 
law, and, if such authority is 
placed in the bands of a sec- 
retary, the speculation is al- 
ways constant as to what pe- 
culiar attitudes of mind the 
next Secretar>^ of Labor may 
have. 

The law will not affect any 
contracts entered into before 
the end of September, More- 
over the wage stipulations 
will apply only to those in- 
dustries for which the Sec- 
retary has made "determina- 
tions/' Which latter means 
only in such industries as the 




More than 2*000 industries make equipment for a battleship. They will be 
affected by complexities and comprehensiveness of the Healey Act 



ICES themselves, wiser than 
any man who helps lo make them, 
guide and control the economic ac* 
tivities of men/' 

There Is material for thought in 
that statement. At first glance it 
overturns the idea that most of u& 
have about prices. Most of us — not 
having thought at all about tlie prob- 
lem involved — have had a vague idea 
that men make prices — that Wall 
Street fines the prices of stocks and 
bonds, that Liverpool goes into a 
huddle and announces what the world 
price of wheat shall be, and that De- 
troit determines the price of the new 
car. But Benjamin M. Anderson, Jr,, 
reminds us that prices gaide and 
control economic activity. 

Benjamin M, Anderson, Jr., is the 
economist of the Chase National 
Bank of the City of New York. Each 
great bank maintains an economist 
nowadays. In a simpler day the bank 
heads served informally in that 
capacity. They observed the trend of 
prices, noted the possibility that 
crops would be good, that wars were 
overhanging, that political conditions 
in Europe might shake credit. Then 
they acted as they considered wise. 

In these more complex days the 
great banks everywhere employ econ- 
omists who not only consider these 
surface matters but dig under the 
surface and note the operations of 
immutable law in contact with 
human affairs. Dr. Anderson is one 
of the most widely known of these in- 
quirers. His occasional bulletins in 
their covers of stout gray paper are 
to be seen on the desk of every man 
who deals in great affairs. One of 
his latest is entitled Governmetital 
Economic Planning and Prices. 

Almost every government in the 
world has been tinkering with prices 
during the years that began with the 
outbreak of the War and have not 
yet ended. No one would say that 
they have been successful. Taxes 
have reached back-breaking weight 
almost everywhere. Unemployment 
figures are appalling. Business men 
observe the vagaries of government 
pundits and are afraid to take the 
risks of expanding their companies 
and developing new plans. I asked 
Dr. Anderson: 

'*Can government satisfactorily 
control the economic operations of a 
great people?" 

His reply was emphatically '*NoV' 
He went on: 

do not believe that at best» even 
with a government ideally organized 
for controlling economic life, and 
with an ideal set of officials, masters 
of the best economic thought, govern- 
ment could work out a conscious con- 
trol of economic life of a great people 
which would approach in efficiency 
the unconscious automatic coord ina- 



Prices 



are 



Wiser Than Men 




Benjamin M, Anderson, Jr, 

BY HERBERT COREY 

AN INTERVIEW with Benjamin M. Anderson, Jr, 
economist of the Chase National Bank of the City 
of New York, who explains the action of prices 



tion and control which free markets 
and freely changing market prices 
give. But government as at present 
organized has difficulty even in seeing 
what the problem of governmental 
economic planning is." 

"What are some of the practical 
difficulties?*' I inquired. 

"The difficulties are legion* For in- 
stance, the Congress is organized in 
such a w^ay that committees are pri- 
marily responsible for legislation, and 
a wide range of economic matters 
concerning w^hich legislation is pro- 
posed or takes place is dealt with by 
separate committees. Each of these 
committees looks at a problem pri- 
marily from the standpoint of its own 



particular function, and ordinarily 
feels that its legal and traditional 
terms of reference preclude it from 
considering matters which belong to 
another committee, even though the 
economic connections between these 
matters and its own problems are 
very close. 

*'As an example, the connection 
between the currency problem and 
the problem of foreign trade is ex- 
ceedingly close in economic nature. 
If only gold is free lo move across 
international borders in payment of 
debts, then there is not enough gold. 
If, on the other hand, goods can move 
with reasonable freedom across in- 
f Continued on page 101 
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Men Whose 



Names Made Business News 





\ E KSATIUTY 
Silii!! Sira^n, lawyer* former Niicion- 
sti Ch'^mbcT rhiff, adds tltle^ chair- 
man. Electric Houifhold Uttlicies 



PAfkC^N xGE ELIMINATOR 

Time, Intr., hcr^di! Civil Si'fv'ice Re- 
form League. Oppo*#s "Farl*yism*' 




SELLS TRAVEL 
Advertising Federation chooses E. 

McReynoldsT St* Louift railroad- 
er « to lead for yi^ar 




4^ 

GOVERNMENT'S LOSS 
Expiinding, U. S* Advertising Ccir^ 
poration hires Chester McCall, for- 
mer aide of Secretary Roper to help 




BANKER 
C. Wang, American educated 
Shonj^hai financier, opens Biink of 
Chin 4 branch in New V'ork 




c Mtaiiil t twine 

STEEL MASTER 
T. E' Millsop, 57, new preaidetit^ 
Weirton Steel Company, "Young- 
esi*' top man in the industry 





Aj \ , \(..HMENT AWARD 
Morris E. Leeds, PhtUdelphia, 
m^kes seientifiir instrumencs^ grant- 
ed Gamt Medaf for management 



PLANE BUILDER 
Donald W, Dougf^f awarded Rob- 
ert J» Collier trophy for out^tand^ 
ing transport airplane 



KNO\X'S INVESTMENTS 
Edward B, Hall, Chicago banker, 
nominated for president Investment 
Bankers Association 
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Business men are being beaten to their knees because they are afraid th^y will offend somebody 

Business Men Are Cowards 

PROBABLY you won't agree with this writer but 



his article will at least make you take stock of 
yourself and your business acquaintances 

BY I GILBERT HILL 



American business men should 
have to sneak down the back streets 
and alleys. They should have to run 
at the growl of government bureau- 
crats or the ribald jests of the dema- 
gogues. They^re cowards. And cow- 
ards always have had to give way to 
men with nerve. 

Ninety per cent of our business 
men — there are a few conspicuous ex* 
ceptions — quake and shiver even at 
the thought of standing on their hind 
legs and expressing an opinion on a 
public question for the guidance of 
their friends^ employees, and custo- 
mers. 

They are afraid to do the thing 
their forefathers fought for the right 
to do — to take an active, open part 
in their own government. 

But they will run off together like 
a pack of whipped puppies, lock them- 
selves behind closed doors, post a 
guard, and tell each other how the 
country is in danger of being sw^ept 
by Communism, Fascism, or some 
other "ism"; how their taxes have 
risen; how an unbalanced budget is 
wrecking the nation ; and how^ the 
politicians are raiding them for cam- 
paign funds* 

But if a reporter is present their 
remarks are "off the record," *'in 



confidence/' or '*not for publication." 

The people, their employees and 
customers, must not be allowed to un- 
derstand what business is facing, 
even though the people are as much, 
if not more, interested in the main- 
tenance of good jobs and good mar- 
kets, than business itself. 

If business is being shoved around 
by the politicians — I say, if — then it's 
no one s fault but the individual busi- 
ness man's, 

I am a reporter, I cover business. 1 
know business men and like them. My 
colleagues on the paper believe T 
favor business in current political 
arguments because I have a "business 
turn of mind»" whatever that is. 

The truth is that I consider myself 
an average American, I try to be fair. 
Like any other American, I try to 
make up my mind on the basis of 
what I hear, see, and learn. Because 
I do cover business I hear — **ofS the 



record" always — some of the other 
side and thus do see and often sup- 
port the business man*s position. 

There's two sides to every argu- 
ment. But if the American citizen 
hears only one side he*s going to vote 
for only one side. 

"All legislation;' said Champ Clark, 
"is accomplished through compro- 
mise," 

But what is there to compromise if 
business doesn't demand, and fight 
for. openly, its rights? 

That's a fine theory, you say. But 
what about some examples. All right. 
What about the Federal Housing Act 
and its five per cent money? 

Rules for the FHA plan were an- 
nounced in Washington by President 
Roosevelt. It was an ambiguous an- 
nouncement. Five per cent money for 
building and buying homes was 
stressed but such matters as service 
(Continued on page IS J 
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Thei] Called the Hearse 

BY JO H. CHAMBERIIN 



XIN eminent com poster and mu- 
mcal critic recently remarked that 
the piano was definitely out as a piece 
of parlor decoraUon and that he 
thanked God for it. People are buy- 
ing pianos these days with the quaint 
notion that they are going to play 
on them, and more of them are being 
sold today than at any time In the 
recent past. 
Why? 

Well, no one knows exactly, but 
it is a demonstrable fact that this 
indust ry which drank the bitter dregs 
into 1932, is showing new and vigor- 
oua life* Shipments from manufac- 
turers to dealers for 1935 were 38 
per cent ahead of 1934, 90 per cent 
better than in 1933, and 139 per cent 
better than in 1932, These shipments are baaed on in- 
creased sales, not on optimism. A majority of the piano 
companies are working overtime to catch up w^ith orders. 

The piano industry has a way of retaliating upon those 
who bury it. When phonographs came in, the industry 
was said to be doomed, but it came back with the player- 
piano which boosted the industry to its all-time peak in 
i:}23. And now, when radio is supposed to have done the 
industry in, it again stages a lusty revival. 

As a matter of fact, radio should be included among 
the reasons for the piano industry's new Hfe. There are 
more aeta today than ever before, yet a good many mil- 





lion citizens have decided that ra- 
dio cannot po,ssibly sat isfy all their 
musical needs. Also, in reaching 
ilH own broad growth, radio now 
finds that its educational efforts 
dvc resurrecting some of the in- 
struments and ideas it once sent 
on the road to temporary discard. 
Good music over the air has served 
in the long run to increase the 
popular demand tor it. The skilled 
musicians, to whom music is both 
wine and meat, have gone right 
on enjoying Bach and Bt^ethoven 
through the headache and head- 
line filled years. Now they, too. 



New types of key action light- 
en and speed up the touch 

All pianos no longer look alike^ 
the industry is style conscious 
as never before 



The ''vertical" is designed to fit 
in with modern decoration. It 
is a baby grand up-ended 
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EVERY few years the mourners gather to 
hold the last rites over the piano industry. 
The last occasion was in 1932. Today, 
thanks to new methods and new ideas, the 
industry is showing an amazing come-hack 
and customers are sharing the henefits 




A quick-drying Lacquet which may be <»pray€d on rather than 
brushed on has reduced production rime without loss of quality 



are coming into the market for new pianos. 

There are many reasons why the piano business is 
better off than at any time in recent years. 

The renaissance of home life in America has helped 
the piano industry perhaps more than anything else* 

That and the fact that the manufacturers have de- 
cided that they could unbend a little and do some ex- 
ploratory merchandising- As a result, the purchaser to- 
day is getting far more for his money than he did before, 
and it isn*t because of that ol' davil radio. Quality was, is, 
and always will be the leitmotif of this industry. 

Lower production costs are responsible to a consider- 
able degree, and not a few men in the business, unfettered 
by tradition, think that if costs could be brought even 
lower, a greater volume would result, as has been the 
case in the automobile industry. Blasphemy is still the 
word for this kind of talk in ultra-conservative piano 
circles, but it's not as blasphemous as it used to be. 



Since 85 per cent of production cost 
is bhar, piano manufacture does not 
lend itself to easy economies 



People who are accustomed to 
thinking that all pianos, like the 
Chinese, look alike, may be dubious, 
but just the same the industry has 
become more style conscious, an im- 
portant factor in reaching the new 
mass market. It has been assumed 
that the stinictural necessities dic- 
tated completely the final form of the 
instrument, except for certain period 
styles or adaptations. Most dealers 
have had no all-consuming love for 
period designs, and the reason is not 
far to seek. While Louis XVth may 
be a constant joy to Mrs, St, John 
Smythe of Park Avenue, it may be a 
pain in the neck to Mrs- John Smith 
of Yonkers. 

And heretofore the dealers haven't been too welcome 
toward "modern'* pianos, a few of which have appeared 
from time to time in display windows. Now they are re- 
considering, wondering if they have not overlooked a 
merchandising asset. Some industrial designers have 
done over their own pianos in the modern manner with 
considerable success. 

The dynamics involved in the piano were pretty well 
laid down years ago althougli improvements and refine- 
ments are being made all the time. Recently two new 
types of key action have come on the market, both of 
which lighten and speed up the touch. They can also be 
installed on old pianos at a cost of about $100, 

As much as anything, the revival of life in the piano 
business is due to the enthusiasm over a new type of 
piano called the iwrtical, which is more or less a baby 
grand up-ended. The vertical is the first real departure 
in piano design in 40 years, and is an effort to introduce 
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new styling into the piano, to make it harmonize better 
with modern home decoration and modern conditions of 
living. Eight or nine companies are now producing these 
instmmenta, which have good tone and require less space 
than the ordinary upright. Many of them have spinet- 
type designs. 

* 'Verticals" have been well received 

ALTHOUGH the verticals have been on the market only 
since last June, orders have been substantiaL Their sale, 
and that of rnodestly priced uprights in recent months, 
indicates that pianos are being bought for UHt\ not ap- 
pearance. 

This fact also may forecast improvement in the higher 
priced brackets, which have shared in the increase but 
not quite as much. 

In the eyes of merchandise-minded people, the vertical 
type pianos have the merit of being different, "Packag- 
ing" or **styling'* doesn't mean much to an accompliahed 
pianist, but it means a lot to the young housewife in a 
small apartment. 

The Industry fitill stresses the idea that children should 
be given an opportunity to express their personalities 
with music. 

Now, however, the youngsters are not called In from 
play and told to practice— or else- Parents are urged to 
use the same methods in getting their children inter- 
ested that Tom Sawyer used in getting the fence white- 
washed — to create a desire. A perennial subject for 
magazine covers has thus been lost, but the general ef- 
fect appears beneficiaL The registration of students of 
piano is the greatest in a decade. 

For the third year the industry is on the upswing. In 
the years before 1925 piano sales averaged over 300,000 
instruments a year. The biggest year in the industry was 
in 1923 when production reached 365.000 instruments 
with a value of $102,000,000, Two-thirds of this sum was 
represented by player- pianos. Today the sale of these 
is practically niL By 3931, 
the industry's production 
had dropped to slightly 
less than $13,000,000, 

The worst year for this 
and many another Ameri- 
can industry was 1932, 
Only 27,000 instruments 
were produced in the en- 
tire country. Only the 
most conservative and 
well-heeled piano manu- 
facturers were not talking 
things over with their 
lawyers. 

But, in 1933. the indus- 
try began the upward 
climb— 34^000 pianos were 
sold. In 1934 the total had 
gone to 47,000 and last 
year complete returns in- 
dicate sale of 65,000, This 
year about 90,000 pianos 
will be sold. At present, 
about 7.000,000 pianos are 
in use in the country, al- 
though many of them are 
full of mice, moths, and 
discords. Some vacuum 
cleaner salesmen say they 
are sure to make a sale 
if they can just get a 
chance to show how much 
dirt there is in the usual 




Tlie piano must be sturdy enough to stand a pull 
of 20 tons butt if it is too heavy, tone sufTers 



family piano. Here is a huge replacement market which 
is being lapped. 

A purchaser today gets about 25 per cent more piano 
value for his dollar than he did five, ten or 25 years ago. 
Values are greater not because of distress merchandise, 
for that has been written ofi the books, or because hard 
times knocked the stuffing out of labor and materials 
costs. The manufacturers who came through because 
they were fittest have lowered their production costs in 
a variety of ways. Some of them have successfully diver- 
sified. 

Ivers & Fond of Boston offer an interesting ea.se history 
in this respect. This firm has built quality instruments 
for about 50 years- About two years ago. it found itself 
in a predicament. Us arch-enemy, radio, had suggested 
that, since the company*s craftsmen were both experi- 
enced and highly skilled, they could probably make qual- 
ity radio cabinets better and cheaper than the radio 
people could themselves. The factory was already 
equipped with the most efficient machinery ; the labor was 
at hand. When the men were not busy on pianos, why 
couldn't they work on cabinets? 

The company decided to give the whole business a try, 
and did. The radio men were followed by clock manufac- 
turers, and a number of others. Ivers Si Pond pmno pro- 
duction was disturbed never a whit. The main business 
went right on, with the sideline a profitable tribute to the 
company's experience and skill. 

One of the stumbling blocks in production until recent- 
ly was the long period required in finishing the wood, in- 
side and out. With the help of Sherwin-Williams en- 
gineers a new schedule was devised at the Ivers & Pond 
factory which cut the time to a quarter of what it had 
been and resulted in a superior finish. Lacquer, made 
from nitrated cellulose— a first cousin to gun cotton— 
replaced varnish because it could dry and be ready for 
rubbing within four hours, as compared with one to 
four days for varnish. Lacquer is by no means cheap 
and it was not a question of one finish being less expen* 

sive than the other. The 
new ftnishes are not as 
subject to cracking and 
checking as t]ie old piano 
finishes as a result of sud- 
den changes in weather 
and temperature. They lie 
evenly and bring out the 
grain of the wood to the 
full. Quality is inherent 
and always will be in the 
piano industry. 



Quality is necessary 

PIANOS can be built with 
less expensive materials, 
but as a long run ijolicy it 
has been found that only 
the finest survive. The ma> 
terials and labor must be 
top rank. For example, the 
strings on a piano exert a 
pull of from 20 to 40 tons. 
The cast plate must be 
able to withstand this pull 
yet it must not be too 
heavy or the tone of the 
instniment will suffer. 
This necessity for balance 
exists from start to finish 
in production. 

Consider the wood 
(Conthmed on page $9} 
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BURROUGHS TYPEWRITER 
ACCOUNTrNG MACHINE 

riU's c:hf?ik Utr pav etivi*l<ip*.'}. 
Htnin^s. record, emplnyet'^ 
(iii(*tTipnt and payriifl Hum mil ry 

)ii Mutiimatk'ully cuntrolkd^ 
J f n r n Is jcru m Lil'ii red. Thin 
il.3rhine j:*^ imJy oii€ of several 
nodel?i; payniM work is mvly 
no of rho many johh ihty do. 
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BURROUGHS DESK 
BOOKKEEPING MACHINE 

Pci^sts (.■;irnin^> rt'cnrd^, auto- 
rtiiiricuUy prliits duti;^ m profwr 

iriior?t deduct iorm^citlcul^tc?^ 
net pAy. C^n ajso bv unvd Afi a, 
Fust, fir^rrjciil addinf^-^ublnict- 
in^ nvAChinv for kinds of ac* 
counting work. Many style* mid 
many niodef^^all low tn price. 



SIMPLIFIES 
AYROLL ACCOUNTING 

and gives you the additional 
information required by the 

SOCIAL SECURITY 
ACT 



BURROUGHS offers many 
new and improved 
machines which not only 
supply the additional pay- 
roll information required 
by the Social Security Act, but also 
handle the entire payroll job with 
exceptional speed, ease and economy 
It will pay you to investigate these new 
machines. Telephone the local Bur- 
roughs office, or send for the new pay* 
roli folder defter ibed in the coupon below. 





BURROUGHS CHECK-WRITING 

rmmm 

Writes p^yrcill chs-cks in units 
or in Mrips. PuyniJI sumniarj 
completed In s;)mi* opera tian. 
F'a'it and ea-^v In^^frtion and 
remoi al of check*!. C^an «tJ^o be 
used as a tjpe writer f<ir corre- 
spondence and i^eneral typinij. 
Fli^ccrk* c%irr|,i]^e operitllcin. 
Severs^! mode I si. 




BURROUGHS AUTOMATIC 
PAY ROLI MACHINE 

V\ rin?3 check (or p&y envelf>pe), 
employee*.^ eiirninftfs j«»t^t^niettt, 
eurninilh record ^ind pity roll 
»iU!Tim«iry iti nn<* operation Ac- 
tum u I titc!i all neces^bitry totuh, 
;Aiitomiiriiii|l,v eject A »nd .%tA€k!$ 
checks in order. M;iny mndels 
for pa,\Tofl \^ork, a«i well aN for 
SCO rev of other account in Jobn. 



SEND FOR THIS NEW PAYROLL FOLDER! 



Bl HROL^CIhS AOntNC MACHINE COMPANY, SKCONO Bl VO., DO ROIT, MKJL 

S«'fid rate the nt^w fnldpr "*Modern Payroll Metho«J»/" IttiiNtrutlna comptttc payroll accountlntt met hod*, ***ih 
typktti fornii! for mi»intiiinhia thi* information reanlrcd by thr Social fkviiHfy Acl, The fiirm* allow reprei«tita« 
rlrt' tfrirt1«« and luluiblff column h«Adtn]|s. 
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What Does the Price Law 



Mean? 



IHAT effect will the Rob- 
inson-Pat mAn Act, signed 
by the President on June 
19, have on business? Ap- 
parently nobody knows. 

We hear such confiieting 
statements as: "The Act 
will have little effect on the 
normal business'* and "Five 
thousand lawyers are try- 
ing to figure out how great the effects 
will be/* Somewhere between must 
lie the truth. There are such predic- 
tions as thai large producers will set 
up exclusive distributing units in the 
various states, thus getting these 
sales out of interstate commerce* It 
is said that manufacturers catering 
to large mass buyers will limit their 
trade to mass sellers — chain stores, 
department stores, mail order houses, 
and the like — ^thus obviating the 
question of discrimination between 
different buyers. 

Gilbert H. Montague, general coun- 
sel of the National Food and Grocery 
Conference Committee, and others 
similarly have warned that there 
may be trouble from sharp-shooting 
customers who may bring suits for 
triple damages in case of any price 
discriminations tliat are not in ac- 
cordance with the law. Another lik- 
ened this practice to ambulance chas- 
ing lawyers and said evidences of its 
probable use were already appearing^ 
The Institute of Distribution, in a 
series of questions and answers on 
this Act, claims large buyers may 
actually be benefited by the Act. An- 
swering its own question, "Must the 
manufacturer protect the large buy- 
er as well as the small in resfject to 
prices?'* the Institute said: 

"Absolutely in order to protect 
himself from liability. The new law 
attempts to regulate the use of re- 
sources and size to crush out com- 
petition unfairly, but in return for 
doing so it undertakes to assure the 
efficient distributor, perfecting and 
using different methods, a just re- 
ward for his efficiency and methods, 
. , . A standing order filled period- 
ical ly at the same price on the same 
sized lots as a series of scattered 
competitors* orders by a manufac- 
turer with a 20 per cent overhead 
item for a national sales force, for 
instance, obviously now places that 
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ROBINSON-PATMAN Act so called 
anticliain store legislation, is a riddle 
to both law-makers and those affected 
by its ramifications 



manufacturer under very serious pos- 
sible liability indeed* Or a manu- 
facturer delivering his nationally 
advertised product generally to re- 
tailers direct at the same price he 
continually delivers it in !ots to the 
warehouse of a national distributor 
competitor might find himself liable 
for heavy penalties* . . . 

Giving savings where due 

^MANUFACTURERS must, if they 
are to avoid running foul of the law, 
give competitors — ^large or small — 
the benefits of savings their methods 
of purchasing involve when doing 
otherwise will cause competitive in- 
jury to an outlet, whether belonging 
to the chain or not/* 

The same analysis also says : 
Prices to wholesalers must be on 
the basis of quantities bought and 
methods of sales involved," 

This is in direct contrast with the 
interpretation of the Act which was 
given to the United States Whole- 
sale Grocers' Association by H. B. 
Teegarden, general counsel of the 
Association as well as the reputed 
author of one of the general bills 
which were finally merged to make 
this Act. He said: 

"Wholesalers are frequently called 
upon to supply special articles to 
particular retailer customers which, 
though not carried in stock, they can, 
because of their broader contacts, 
obtain more conveniently from the 
manufacturer than can the retailer 
himself. Purchased in retail quanti- 
ties, these represent a class of accom- 
modation sales for which the dif- 
ference between the wholesaler and 
retailer prices affords a nominal com- 
pensation to the wholesaler for his 
trouble. Where the wholesaler does 
not sell also to consumers in competi- 
tion with the retailers to whom he 
sells, and w^here the manufacturer 



does not sell in similar 
small quantities at higher 
prices direct to retailers, 
the manufacturer may con- 
tinue to fill such accommo- 
dation orders at wholesale 
prices without violating any 
provision of the bill." 

Perhaps there is a joker 
in the Act to stop it, but 
what is to prevent a private buyer on 
a large scale from claiming and 
getting the same low contract prices 
generally given the Federal Govern- 
ment on its purchases? This would, 
of course, raise the prices the Govern- 
ment pays — thus assisting the Walsh- 
Healey Act discussed on page 24— 
and perhaps seem to some in govern- 
ment service to make it "necessary" 
to take over private factories to make 
the Government's required supplies. 

What is to prevent manufacturers 
from adopting the del credere plan 
and carrying it down to the final 
sale— if they must find a way around 
the Act? This plan was recently ex- 
tended in the drug field by Forhan's 
and other firms. Under it, instead of 
selling his goods, the manufacturer 
consigns them to the wholesaler or 
retailer and the latter, as agent of 
the manufacturer, sells them to the 
final customer and is paid for his 
services by the manufacturer — ^aa 
the manufacturer sees fit, which 
might be in proportion to their pres- 
ent margins. 

Chains, it is said, are considering 
the formation of cooperative broker- 
age houses to retain the brokerage 
which might be forbidden them by 
the Act. Another thing feared by 
some manufacturers is that large 
buyers may set up their own manu* 
facturing agencies. 

Speakers at a recent luncheon of 
the New^ York Board of Trade, as re- 
ported by the Herald Tribune, show 
some of the diverse opinions of this 
Act. Charles Wesley Dunn, Counsel 
for the Associated Grocery Manu- 
facturers of America, said : 

*'The law is shot through with un- 
constitutionalities. . * . Not a Con- 
gressman, even when he voted for it, 
understood this bill. It is full of un- 
certainties. There isn't a lawyer in the 
United States who could understand 
/Continued on page 75; 
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Circumstances Alter Cases 



' H htn ,\^ I f^'rtatttlv it itiihi utpif hiUh ttf vmt 
^'t tt\ tfitit h Li ft' i n s n ntttt e as Vim t wt tt fj* tnt Im t 




iieeclr.. " \ r«*;il 11 h* ifisuraru't' tnaii anal>/(V 
the iieedn of Urn vVwnl ainJ tl it'll Bt.s a Wi'e in- 
RiirafH'** proj^rafii l*> lliein. Fiir instaiuv. tin* 
tiHrlit^'ltir with no (f^'peiiflt^nl^ may liml I ha I a 
f 'iri#**Mi or 'l\^>*nt \ ear h^iiilim ineiit Pulii^y viill 
i/i\e flint e\a*"lly what lie vviiiits - a fwfii ainouiil 
al the emi n( ihe period. 

The v*^*'in^ iiiarrie4i man is rcjrifn»nled with 
ilifTerent rornhfiims. Shall fie huy a definite 
airMiiin^ rif prolet^tion ff>r hiR faniify witirh will 
he \>du] in full during the peritKl when he \b 
lik<*lv to enjoy his hifrlif'st eurTiin*; raparity? Or 
yi\\n[] lie selert in?^nraiire offrrintj I he same 
aiiioiiiii ti( proterttofi at a hiwer annual i^ui^l^ 
hnl w'ltU pre run I in [»avnients rMKitinnin«: (at tire? 

A man who fias rcHindeil ii\ ami \\\ni frai^ vari*nm 
resfH^n^^ihifities may wii^fu tliron^fi Life lif^ur- 
anre, tu j^et up a finaneial proj^rarti whirfi 
*£iiaranlef*8 seeurily for hlri family, rompleleil 
ei|iira(i<»n f<>r fiisefiililren. uiort*ja*^e redemf^tioii. 
anri iiirlependeniM* for Inui^elf at retirement b^v. 
\ riMMlern Life In^^uranee IVo^ram is f1e\ifde. It 
ran h<* adjusted lo in eel [»re^etil requrrenuMUs 




nnd reshafied later to nier^t altererl eir- 

rimihtane#*>. 

Talfv to a f'ield-Vhm. lie will he »la<l lii fielp 
\tiH plart rtit^ f^ind of Pr<>|!;riini tfiat %ou \^anl 
n*^\^, Tt'lfpfione tlie nearest Meln>pohlaii uf* 
flee and ask huri io eati or mail llie c'on[iiin. 

Thi' \Ieir*tpfflUan hsitf^s liff /lijiijrtji^/fv' in thi* timnt 
xtuntlani Jorms^ individual ami ^frnttp^ in iatfi*' a tut 
HUtnH omttttnts. It aho issues anntiitii*>i nmi m ri^ 
d**ni mid ht'iiith palieiex^ 

The Metmptitiitm is a mutuid ifr^mimumi. h% 
nssi*H fjrr UrUi fur tht-hi'n*^f\t nfits futHrvhutdi'f s. timl 
tin V dirisihit' surplus is rvtitrtitul tu it\ ptJiv\fv*ddt'rA 
ift th*' futm tif (/i i idt'fiti%.. 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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No Business Can Escape CHANGE 



1 • A NEWLY designed drawirig board is small enough for 
the hrlef case. Slightly raised margins obviate the use of T 
squares. Paper holders In the corners ellmfnale thumb tacks. 
Quite thin, il weighs l^sa than a pound. . . . 

2 ♦ SOY BEANS arc being converted by a n^w process into 
a tasty nut-Uke confection for bakers or table use. The bitter, 
beany taate Is removed and warm weather does not cause 

rancidity, . . , 

3 • THERE is now a typewriter for musical scores. It bas 
more than fiO musieal symbols and many gadgets that make a 
neat job easy cm any siZf*d staff, or the operator can make 
hisj own staves. Its product approximates the printed sheet. , . . 

4 • A SEAMLESS Joint features a new corrupted fiber 
board container thub* eliminating bulky overlapping* stitching 
or taping. And for heavy duly there is offered a double ply 
board, with the corrugations at right angles to each other. . * . 

5 • A HEW tougher paper container for milk has a friction 
plug cKmure VfUh u guard to prevent contamination and a top 
which will not spill down the sUie when pouring. Itfi rectangu- 
lar shape Haves storage space. . . , 

©•A NEW plug for electric irons causes less; wear on the 
cord while keeping it out of the way of the Ironer, whether 
she is right or left handed. 5>ince the cord enters at an angle, 
the Iron doesn't rent on 11 when It is up-ended. . . . 

7 • FLIES and other Insects are electrocuted by a new de- 
vice which uses light or a high-pitched inaudible hum to 
attract them. Low amperage makes it harmle.ss to humane, . . . 

8 • DRAFTLESS circulation and at the same time absorp- 
tion of noise both from the room and the vtntitatlon system is 
provided by a new acoustic ceiling with many amall perfora- 
tions through which air is admitted. . . . 

9 • SPACE is saved by a new extremely flat fastening de- 
vice for use in folders, file backs, or oataloga. Its base is only 
,01 inch thick and smooth, not catching other papers. . , , 

10 • A NEW slpper^ comparable in siase to a Rne gold chain, 
is offered in various colors. It Is said to be strong enough lor 
heavy clothes^ dainty and thin enough for finest lingerie, , » , 

11 • A MECHANICAL ring binding is now made from tinned 
black plate or spring steel. Available in a variety of metal fin- 
ishes and eolor!i» it offers a pleasing appearance as welt at» 
economy. . . , 

12 * A CHAIN in conjunction with a novel gripping device 
makes easy tho lifting of drums, castings, irregular shapes. 
It is adjustable to all sizes and shapes. . . . 

13 "A NEW hand truck and ykid combination works in 
tighter corners since the jack and front wheels are a separate 
unit. Once the load is Sifted, the handle provides effortless 
steering. Rear wheels are built onto the skid Itself. . . . 

14 • EXHAUST air is used to cool a new riveting hammer. 
Four vents conduct the air down tlie length of the cylinder 
and out past the rivet set head. Cooler operation 1^ said to re* 
duce breakage and wear, and add to ease of operation, . , . 

15 • COMPACTNESS of design features a new automatic 
coal burner for residential une. A feed-worm beneath the floor 
conveys economical sizes of coal from bin to furnace — no hop- 
per to fill. Electric controls? make automatic the operatlonp 
jitctuding, on some modelii, an ash remover. . . . 

16 • A HANDY gadget resembling a cane makes application 
of fertilizer to individual plants easy, and saves back-bending. 
It also can be uned to apply a dandelion killer in the vital 
spot. . > . 

17 • INDEX cards and folder tabs which have the top edge 
and margin reenforced and protected by a cellulose acetate 
coating are now available. . . * 



New products fill new needs and make 
Bmploijment for both men and monei] 




25 • 

A NEW lou'^i^ate^i^e lamp produce* rays which are germi- 
cidal to mold &pnre$ in the air, LJiied in ref rieeratorSt H makeji 
"aging" of meat possible at higher temperatures. Other germtcidal 
uses have been found for it. 



18 • A NEW electric marker writes on non-conductors— 
glass, pottery, hard rubber, fiber- as well as on metals. A 
hand tool, it writes like a pencil cutting into the surface be- 
ing marked, does not stick into metaL . ^ « 

19 • ANGLERS are ofTered a new deep-water float— a 
zipper-closed canvas which covers an auto innertube and has 
seat land leg holenl in center. Paddles may be had which 
ottach to the feel. , . - 

20 • A NOVEL film-like material is now available for hiding 
small niarij and scratches on auto fenders, bodies. The lilm— 
in various colors to match the llniish — is wet, rubbed on. then 
its paper base is removed, . , ^ 

21 • SMALL mercury vapor lamps of only 85 watts are now 
offered. They may be used for industrial lighting* photo- 
graphic workf and in other fields. , ^ , 

22 • FLOWER pots of a new type. In colors, are 20 per cent 
lighter than clay, require less watering, save at least one 
transplanting, save on shipping charges, and easier on errant 
husbands. Similar to clay in design, they*re made of paper 
yet waterproof. . , , 

23 • ORDINARY labor can assemble a new simplified roller 
conveyor shipped cheaply In knock-down form. The roller 
axles serve as frame braces. Standardized interchangeable 
parts are said to reduce the cost of engineering. . . . 

24 « A NEW lamp unit for exposed electric signs and other 
uses consistJi of a reflector molded Integrally with a plastic 
body so as to give more rejected light and less loss of bril- 
liance from collected dirt. Colored difTuBing tenses may be 
used with it. . * , 

— WiLLARD L. HaMAIEH 

EmroR's Note— This material Is gathered from the many 
sources to which NATUi.'^'f? Buhi.n^eh.'? has access and from the 
flow of businciis news into our oiTlces in Washington. Further 
information on any of these items can be had by writing us. 
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coil and wif in^o cffinrivrfl'Ofit. 




>R THE AUTOMATIC CONTROL 



F PUMPS AND COMPRESSORS 

DME ovyners, store keepers, factory and building op- 
itors, other users of fluid pumps ond small compres- 
find this the most amazing development of recent 
ars . . • the NEW Cutler-Hammer Pressure Control, 
-or the first time, an automatic pressure switch pre- 
its every feature and advantage . , , in a unit so com* 
ct, simple, rugged and dependable that its usefulness 
nuiti plied a hundred -fold. See features on the right, 
Send for descriptive literature; specify C*H Bulletin 
316 Pressure Switch on the pump you buy, CUTLER- 
.MMER, Inc*, Pioneer A/lanufactLfrers of Bfectnc Cofi- 
I Apparatus, 1251 St, Paul Avenue, Milwaukee^ Wis, 



(To tmhi Cctntml matha' 
hum f«mqv«d bv Wfttcf*** 



(ft«Jaw) ^f«f 
t u f * mac hl>' 




Cl] Pr4ityr« od*- 

i I,* I rm*nT, i2H\ xttar 
I ici«wt, Hi dif- 
f irentiol odju>lm«nl, 
4J S A. I. firtififl 
at prijci fhrvod- 



^ (tf't^-THIS HAS IT 




4> ^ 



1, Appvfirianc*? Smart mod>rn ityh 
ifiQ plainly ^fiown □bO'^e. 

3. Srnoll Simt UnbAliffvtibJy imail, 
case measure I 3^ t A 4 X, SV^*. 

3, Fwli AutOPnaViC Aelj^ri? Dia- 
phragm lypm. SingJtf polvand d<iubl9^ 
poitt. Hoi maFiuat "off" ffaarur«. 
S«li'iiri'diCaling owrlQad (rip, Ov«r^ 
load r«lay f*i»t by puih buNon, 
Prviiur* rarig« and d<H«rttnMa1 ad- 
fufrobl* bttlwtt«n 20 ond SO llii. 

4, Appficdbillty ? Apply 1^ «tther 
ftingtla af dual vallogs m^ton, Ut«d 
on duot valtag« ^irhaur changing 
ti*a(»r eoil. Mot©r fnounfrng — orcqn 
dutf'fnounfing, Standord 5. A. l. 
fithng qon vitrf I #aiily info pipti fihtng , 

5, Lonf. Troifbla^Fr** Operation 7 

ttrwctisn, fa m out C H dovbl* brval; 
eOf>tQcf mvchamitm. H£AVT S*lv*r 
C<intocH. All fftvtol patfft if«clu«ling 
tOM Of* cofrOi<or»-f*f ittont. 



6. Eoic of Wiring? looi*n on* 
^xtrnw lo takft all cowr. All wianq 
rnrini*crloni oul in apan< Plenty of 
knockoyti and 'Vlbonw room", 

7\ Eat* of Ad^u itmant? Asmaw 

cov«r to cfiomg* hvolwr co^l or od- 
juht pr«t)U<r» ond diffafanlial. Ad 
jiittm«nti made wilh tcrBwdriv«r. 

t. Emo of Intpvctien? looitn (wo 
Kcrvwi^ lo r«mow« conioct m»cKa* 
niMJn . iooiBn thrc* bcr*Mr», ^o f*movo 
pr«liur« mvctionitni. fto'h COm« oul^ 
elvan. No po rtt droppmg (oo««, no 
adiuitpiBnt uptwf. Diophfogm rm- 
movmd from <r*or« wttlhouf dtifutb 
mg coiiroci or pr^titur* m«<honiim. 

^. Pfoloclijon to Motor 1 ^om*d 
C'H Ffv« frtpping O-w^lood Rvldv, 
gflift matimum ii«riric« from matof 
g*mm% moMtmum prot«ction. 

10 »atlng>. 1 H P. UOond 770 wotH 
A. C— ■ t H. f J 15 ond 330 voltt D. C 



CUTLER-HAMMERIC^MOTOR CONTROL 



The Map of the Nation's Business 



GREENE 




Business Conditions 
as of July 1 



JtlNE saw an upsurge in trade and industry as a whole, 
but wide-*sprfad drouth retarded most crops. Losses in 
the northwest spring wheat crop were reported following 
a long spell of dry weather. Pastures suffered widely. 
Preparations were reported to ship cattle out of affected 
areas* Cotton suffered in the southeast. These happen- 
ings cloud the agricultural outlook as a whole. 

Electric power output made new all-time records in 
June. Steel production, aided by active buying of auto- 
mobiles, machme tools and railroad locomotives, cars 
and rails, showed a contra-seasonal increase and almost 
doubled the output of 1935. Carloadings for June were 
the heaviest of the year to date. 

Commodity prices, led by grains* rose following the 
May decline. Chain and mail order sales increased* Cot- 
ton consumption and exports surpassed 1935. Cigarette 
and electric refrigerator production broke all records. 

Dividend resumptions were numerous- Bank debits for 
the half year were a sixth larger than a year ago* 



The striking change in the June Map is the darken- 
ing in spring ^heat areas because of prospective 
tosses of yield from 1915 due to drouth damage 



/ V ^ i t--- *- * -f^' 




The map of 
Ian tnonth 
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The Business Activity Barometer for June rose for the third month this year, there- 
by tying that of December, 1935 and almost equalling that of November, 1930 
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WITJIi LOAD VAIUED AT 

WE CANT TAKE CHANCES 

i\lLi TIDCC Says J. Miller Lackey 
UW I lnE.9 Manager, Selhy Stud 




HOW NEW GOODRICH TRUCK TIRES ARE 
PROTECTED AGAINST SIDEWALL FAILURES 



M ov ing, valuable registered 
horses an J from s h o w 

(grounds ^ race tracks and 
polo fields is no small rc*- 
^ponsibility » M ii n v hnrses 
ar*; valued ii t $2 0,000 it> 
$30,000 and h is noi unctinn- 
mon for one of I he animals to 
be injured in transit. 
To prorecC liis cHampion 
Arabian St Mr. Roger A* Selby, 
Preside nt of the Selbv Shoe 
Co^, Port?* mouth, Ohioj had a 



NOTICE TO OWNERS 
OF HALF- TON TRUCKS 

Goodrjch Hii» ii nev^ kin J of tire 
for half - tun trucks. the 
"Cfjmrncrcial IS " — low- 
prcn^ure tire with all the advan- 
taut^i 4if a truick tire and imto- 
mobile tire«!ombint:d. ttcu!ihioti» 
tY c luaJ, (tivei prc^trr mileage « 
blow ' 0\ki i>ttittcti«ti ikwid tiUTi' 



tractor-trailer unit specially 
designed to reduce the risks 
involved in l ranspn rt ii fion* 
Thiii uniiMtiil oiitKt Ls built to 
carry &i\ ht>rsL''Sj equipment 
iintl from nvo tti hi\ men. 

To haul this precious ciir^o, 
Goodrich Silver town Truck 
Tires are Ufied esolusively. 
These tires are Triple Pro' 
cected built especially for the 
eictra-touiih hauUnji jobs* 

TheyVe first choice amone 
rrijckers who hiive valuable 
U>:ids — lonjj hnuls or any un- 
ii^tj.dly severe service, lt*s 
hfL'iiuse the new Silvertowns 
actually check 80' ti of pre- 
mature failures! A revolution- 
ary invention built into the 
sidewall i^uard*; against blovv- 
tjuts and road delays. No 
other tire has thtsconstructioni 
If ytju want to cut down the 
tire costs on any job, get the 



tire used on the world's 
touf^hest hauls. It will do 
vour job beiit'^r, um. And 



re m em be r, 8 i 1 v e r t o w n s c os t 
no more than either standard 
tiri.'<. 



HOW TRIPLE PROTECTION WORKS 



1 PLTFLEX — a nfu\ toug;h, stuPLlv 
' rubbvr nuteriiil with ert^atcr 
rcsijifancc to stretcki* A Irivtr fjf 
PtyHf^x in the sidewall prevem* tilv 
i^cparatif:!!! — dititribiJte« Atreas^^ — ^ 
checks Ideal weakness. 



2 PLT* LOCK — the new Goodrich 
" way of liii'lS^mi; the plifs ,^hit>ut 
the head. Anchtsnng [kvni. in 



(iljce, P«fti[i^'e prutectiun ^ gain 'if 
the Hhnrt pUes te^rin(> laohc ^hivvc 
the bead. 

3 m i f ULL riOAIlNG COfiO~Eai:h 
" ctjrd iis i^urrounded by rubber. 
VViih ordin^irv cri..i«»-Nvuvtn fabric, 
when the cords tuuch each other, 
they rub get hat -hruak. In Sdvcr" 
tttu'n*, I he re arc nn cru*:^ Ci.>rdB. 
No frictiun- 




Goodrichl^t^Silverlow^s 



SPECIFY THES£ NEW SILVERTOWN TIRES FOR TRUCKS AND BUSES 




SAFETYFIRST- 



DID YOU KNOW 

— fi^.ir th( TidtirnitJt hitui a ton 

all UMter an J fn t ihjn ji hiittd* 
fni 0/ fitfi, ami dt tain at cr* 
ai^mg /riJ lAtfrt a i fUf? 

—ihat fhw 



$ftffd fff fr tight 
hrtn iupped up 
'few/ ytattr 



— iinMl kjf intf taunt iht ff\- 

toaJt hart cut fmri foju a 
S^tif bit it aft Jtfthrt tft iht pa it 

ttn yran:' 



— ihat 44*% f*f rt'fty dniUr 
thf raih**adi take m goti fm 
wmhintd payfftth? 

^thaf thr radfc4di maifitttm 
ihtif i>u'n "htfihuiiKt" — a 
ffuarter mf a mtUiun miht of 

—^hat moHf tmifitadi witi 
tarr^ ^nttr attt^f mishit t to 
tFM^iott ipult for the prhr 
a third tiikrt,^ 

'taf raihaaJ iattt thrttufch' 
thr Vnitfd Stattt Adir 
r ttJtti tJ 4' mui h at 44%, 
that PuilrrjdN fartt art 

^Li. J t . . . JL ... 



and that Puil\ 

nnt-thttJ hi I. With 
€harg,tf 

— 'iJW yuu srt fof fdfer ttn a 
fidif^sd tram mm yau mt in 
your oU*n ht^mt? 





IT IS certainly no news that 
America has been passing 
through a depression. 

The railroads, like every other 
business in the land, have had their 
problems, and plenty of them. 

And like every other enterprising 
American business, the railroads 
have faced those problems vv^ith 
honesty and patience, with resource- 
fulness, most of all tvith determina- 
tion to go ahead. 

A vast range and variety of better- 
ments in railroad practice and 
equipment is the result — such bet- 
terments as air-conditioning, for 
example, which makes a railroad 
passenger car today the cleanest, 
quietest, most comfortable way 
to travel. 

Conspicuous also is the notable 



"iAR VA iLt execu f i vp, 
iV e w Yo r k : 
"When / (ttii^p on 
o train, i kfioyif 
I'm going to iifit 
thertf, &netin 
a f ihi^ cjitRe^fi I Wilt 
be an fimt^ io thf. tnirtute. ' 



MRS. BEATRICE MITCHELL, 
mother. Tufsa: 
"RMitroAd m^n 
are so courteous 
and thoughtful 
thai travel wtth 
ehtittten IS no 
trout ft? at Aii tht?ue d&yv. ' 



nute. " 
MITCHELL, 



EARL I CARMODY, ^aiesman, New York: 
" Ti e tr.t\t-hd a bit m tast 
tii-fT vt'.M - , SO i fv^fii/y had a 
vhtint^f ti) tifiprrci&t^ thr prt>^T*^wtt 
rmtroadst have mttdv when / rf- 
cvntiy took a /on^ trip. There's no 
comparison befwfst'n tram traveJ 
today and tra.in trav^t fiv^ >(*4rs m^o*' 



New York : 



MME. tKNESTlNB SCHUMANN HEISK. 
op^ra iirj^ner: *'The onty reason 
/ M/n able- to trsvei so often arid 
^o extenstv^ty that Hie rail- 
roads are bo ^omfortabi^, With 
room to movi^ about at wtti you 
feel cefmfit0tvly rv^lmxed at th& 
and of tht* jQurney.^' 




Step-Up in passenger schedules, 
to a point where many limited 
trains now average mile-a-minute 
speed. And freight transport 
also has been speeded up — an 
average of 45%* 

But the real story of railroad enter- 
prise is scarcely told by these 
figures, for it is a story of speed 
with safety unmatched by any other 
transportation in the world! 

In its details it is, perhaps, an un- 
dramatic story — of light rails 
replaced by heavier ones — of road- 
beds improved — of brakes and 
couplings bettered — of locomo- 
tives increased in power — of 
courageous investment matched 
by constant thrift in order that 
service might be maintained and 
even improved in the face of 
reduced revenues. 

The big fact, however, stands clear: 
the American railroads today are 
ready as America goes ahead — ready 
to provide that indispensable reli- 
ability combined with adequate 
means and men to move tremen- 
dous tonnage, which a recovering 
nation demands. 



Association Ik 




wmmm 



HEADQUARTERS; Transporcatlon Building, Washington, D. C. 




A Show Casi 



The oLiminum room is thr work of the alummutn indiuwy in cooperalion 
with «hr m»rbt* and pla»tic indu.lHw. Many u«» of aluminum shown 




HrcHITECTS bave long needed 
ref€*renc<5 library of the material 
they us€. Uncle Sam has g<me sum< 
what modernistic in some of hia fut 
nishings and buildings. What mm ^ 
natural, then, than that he should 
have a reference Hhrar>* for samples 
of the many building materials used^ 
by his architects? 

Tht? Procurement Division of thi^ 
Treasury the office that designs and 
supervises the construction of gov- 
ernmental buildings set aside a 
space in its office building for such a 
collection of materials. Then, having 
no money for this purpose, it invited 
building malerials manufacturers to 
submit materials and funds. 

The present result m probably the 
best collection of building materials 
ever assembled under one roof. The 
glazed brick, metal window, and other 
industries are finishing rooms to show 
their lines. 

The materials are shown, without 
advertising, to building suppliers, 
architects, and the general public. 



Thr ct*iliti|Si above, tiltc ihe rest 
«f fhi" wood roctmi i» ram- 
po&c'd 11 f |iiiiu4ih of dumifitic 
wood* 



I ill- loiiiiuin in ih*- room. a« aUo ihe sides and cornrr*, 

II bitiit to show lampies and arranKtmctiti 
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The tntraner to the 
brick room, Thii room 
fhows sampli^s of brick 
nudr ihroii|ch«f"i 
United Stdtr4. Thr 11*- 
cal color *n inipor- 
tam feature in mjikin|> 
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for Architects 





Thv a-il iti»;, abiivis uf tlw terra cottA room is made af atousdcral tile, Flcior j$ 
ri-d quarry Itlv. WalU srv hand and nicirhint^ nt^di- ttle in calori. Thb room 
?ihow$ terrtl coCt^, ncounticat mute-riah j^nd nickef alloys' 





The eKterior srone room shows the full range of color of 
dom««tjc: and c^st stone with varying 6nUh«s 



These st;3iniess steel elev^. 
tor doors are a feature of 
the room devoted to stain- 

cork, and other product's 



The curtains, as well 
as the bEinds and win- 
dow fram{*&T are here 
made of aluniiniim 



Samples of honed or polished 
dotnestic marbles are used to 
panel the marble room. The 
Boor is marble* Th^ creilirkg 
does not strike a di^^cordant 
note, for it^s ^coiisiicaf tile 
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Trade Groups Show the Way 

BY PHILIP P. GOTT 

Manager, Trade Associatian Dept,, D. S, Chamber of Cummerce 



s 



l()ME ONE has said that 
tiatio a.Sf^QcialioJis are the 
lubricants of our industrial 
mechanism. They lessen the 
friction of the parts, cause 
each cog to mesh more 
smoothly with its neigiibor, 
insure the more efficient op- 
eration of the whole. 

But just as different 
machines require different 
lubricants, so different in- 
dustries require different 
types of associations and 
associational activities. 
Each industry hag its pecu- 
liar problems, personalities, 
marliets. Each requires its 
special lubricant, refined 
from its own knowledge of 
its problems, and com- 
pounded from the pooled 
experience of its members. 

Attempt to prescribe by 
legislative fiat or other 
means a single program to 
synchronize the wheels of 
all industry and the works 
are soon gummed. The 
wheels are too many, the 
works too intricate and 
varied, the parts too deli* 
cately balanced. Let each 
industry develop and apply 
its ow^ special lubricant to its stick- 
ing parts and they*ll function more 
smoothly both in relation to them- 
selves and to the industrial ma- 
chinery of the nation, than they ever 
will under any economy planned in 
Washington, 

Properly functioning, the trade as- 
sociation serves also to dissipate the 
accumulated inertia of time-worn 
and out-dated trade customs and hab- 
its, and to stir the wheels of industry 
into new activity. Or, if changing 
markets or cyclic declines stall those 
wheels, it is often as not the trade 
association which supplies the ener- 
gizing force to start them again. 

Aptn€.ss of these comparisons is 
shown by a few examples which also 
illustrate the complexities of Indus- 
try's problems during the past few 




THERE'S no King's Highway to busi- 
ness progress. Each trade builds its own 
road through trade association work 



years and the effectiveness of self- 
de vel oped so 1 ut ions. 

The convenient source is the recent 
American Trade Association Execu- 
tives Award, given for outstanding 
achievement by a trade association 
in service to its own iIldustr>^ to in- 
dustrial development at large and to 
the public in the past three years. 
The achievements of the 28 trade as- 
sociations which filed briefs in friend- 
ly competition for the Award were 
all recognized, but only the stories of 
the Award winner and the recipients 
of Certificates of Honor can be to!d 
here. Which is to cast no minimizing 
light on the jobs done by the others. 

The bix>nze medallion emblematic 
of the Award went to the National 
Machine Tool Builders* Association, 
representing an industry which early 



in 1934 faced problems as 
complex as any which have 
arisen since the Industrial 
Revolution. Many makers 
of the "machines that make 
machines*' had not shipped 
a single new order for 12 
months. In the first half of 
1933 the index of machine 
tool orders, compiled by the 
Association* had dropped 
to less than 20 per cent of 
the average demand in 
1926» a normal year. Most 
of the units in the industry 
had practically exhausted 
their reserves. 

A slow recovery began in 
the fall of '33 but there was 
grave question whether it 
would continue. For four 
years executives in ma- 
chine-tool using industries 
had repeatedly postponed 
installing needed equip- 
ment. In many cases bans 
had been placed on all capi- 
tal investments. 

Popular outcries had 
arisen against machines 
and the machine age. Tech- 
nological advances were 
being blamed for unemploy- 
ment. Demagogues were 
fostering distrust of a social and eco- 
nomic order based upon mass produc- 
tion and made possible through the 
use of machinery. 

Some means had to he found to 
start a movement toward moderniza- 
tion of equipment in machine-tool us- 
ing establishments. The dam buHt by 
four years of depression had to be 
broken. Thinking people had to be 
brought to realize their dependence 
on machine tools and related ma- 
chinery for all the comforts they en- 
joyed. 

An industrial exposition was de- 
cided upon— a show which would pre- 
sent to the mechanical industries the 
great, though qtiiet advances in ma- 
chine tool design and performance. 
An exhibit which would show them 
how modern equipment could cut 
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To keep pace with the 
demands of business ior 
greater economy and wid- 
er diversification in office 
duplicating and printing, a 
netvMultigraph of greatly 
expanded utility has been 
perfected and is now ready. 

Designed for office use . , , 
and embodying many im- 
portant improvements , , , 
the new Class 300 pro- 
duces a greater variety and 
larger size of forms, adver- 
tising and sales literature 
in one or more colors, using 
many styles of type, elec- 
trotypes of line cuts and 
halftones. And when de- 
sired, it numbers and perforates forms, 
or produces multiple typewriting for 
sales-producing letters and other uses. 

A versatile machine for active duty in 
all departments of business, this new 
Multigroph prints ... at high speed . . . 
all varieties of office, store and factory 
stationery and forms . . . folders, broad- 
sides, booklets, catalog pages . , , labels, 
wrappers, tags and similar jobs. It saves 
from 25% to 73% on production costs ! 

Wherever forms of any kind ore used, 
the new Class 300 produces them easily, 



• . .now ready with 
increased utililY' 
increased outpul, 
greater savings, 
improved quality 




The n&w Glass 300 Heavy. Duty Miilti graph . . » aa office device ^ 
that produces lorms up to 12^ ^*jd3^ 2 inches on sheets up to 13x17 
inches, at the late ol 4,500 per hour. Shown here equipped with 
automatic suction pap^r feeder and mechanical poper jogger* 



quickly, economically , . - in the user's 
own office, by his own employees. And 
the quality of the work measures up to 
the high standards required by business. 

A new folder describing the new Class 
300 Multigroph and supplying infor- 
mation on its many uses will be sent 
on request* No obligation, of course, 
• 

MULTIGRAPH DIVISION 
ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH 
CORPORATION 
CLEVELAND • OHIO 



AN ESSENTIA 



L OFFICE DEVICE 
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costs and prices and widen markets. 
A dramatic national event which 
would arrt*j*l the public*s unsound 
thought upon the machine*a part in 
the depression and provide a basis for 
the launching of a continuing educa- 
tional effort to counteract the wide- 
spread anti-nnachine propaganda* 

Plans went forw-ard after a con- 
ference of the industry. A committee 
was placed in charge. Revenues from 
exhibit areas met the entire cost. Af- 
ter 13 months* preparation^ the 1935 
Machine Tool Show opened in Cleve- 
land last fall. 

Twelve hundred of the nation's in- 
dustrial and financial leaders were on 
hand for the preview. Through the 
next ten days, 60,000 persons — ^and 
attendance was by invitation only- - 
passed the turnstiles. Of this num- 
ber » 28.000, by actual count, were ex- 
ecutives reBponsible for instullation 
of new equipment in their plants. 

Machines that make machines 

THESE visitors saw the exhibits of 
238 machine tool builders. They saw 
a $3,000,000 machine shop set up in 
the underground Exhibition HaH. a 
shop that contained more than 600 
types of machines^ all in operation. 
Machines to make the parts of mi- 
lady's watch, machines to make the 
parts of battleships. 

It was one of the largest single- 
industry expositions ever held and 
its resulls were equally imi)ressjve. 
From the time the Exposition was 
announced interest in new machine 
tools grew. Installations were ac* 
celerated and the index of machine 
tool orders bounded upward, X'V^hen 
the Exposition opened it had reached 
125.8— remember the low of 1933 — 
and since that time it has tenaciotisly 
held to an average level above 100 to 
give the industry its largest volume 
of sustained activity since 1929, 

Visitors carried back to their own 
plants not only an appreciation of the 
strides the machine tool industry had 
made but a renewed faith in the pos- 
sibilities for similar advancement in 
their own industries. 

News of the show and the me- 
chanical wonders it contained were 
spread across newspaper and maga- 
zine pages. The story of the machine's 
part in our modern social and eco- 
nomic structure was well and widely 
told. It was the start of a continuing 
campaign of public education. Aa one 
phase of that campaign, for example, 
the Association employed the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board 
to compile statistics relating to the 
effect of mechanisation on emptoy- 
ment. The data showed that J he use 
of machinery had caused new indus- 
tries to be developed; that employ- 
ment» wages and purchasing power 



had increased and hours of labor had 
decreased since 1870. 

The ExpoFiition reached every ob- 
jective set fur it and, through the 
Exposition, the machine tool indus- 
try came back to life. As Secretary 
of Commerce Roper remarked in pre- 
senting the Award to the Machine 
Tool Builders' Association: 

"The leaders in this Association 
did not wait for more favorable con- 
ditiona. They set out to create favor- 
able conditions through their own ef> 
forts, thus displaying that courage 
which should be typical of American 
business endeavors." 

The problems that confronted an- 
other industry, whose association 
was numbered among the winners of 
Certificates of Honor, were of another 
cast entirely, though no less threaten- 
ing. This was the tanning industry, 
supplier of shoe leather to America's 
millions and a large sharer in the 
better-than-a-billion dollars which 
those millions pay annually for foot- 
wear. 

These problems were a by-product 
of the 1934 drought and the Govern- 
mtmt*3 drought-aid slaughter of 8,- 
000,000 cattle and 3.500,000 sheep. 
That slaughter meant an enormous 
excess supply of hides and skins 
which threatened to demoralise the 
tanning industry, create terrific losses 
and adversely affect labor in the in* 
dustry, agriculture and consumers of 
shoes. Immediate action was neces- 
sary to gauge the consequences of the 
program and to formulate measures 
which would stabilise raw materials 
markets and mitigate the effects of a 
future shortage. 

The Tanners* Council of Ameri- 
ca named a committee which con- 
ferred with government authorities 
to evolve plans for systematic and 
orderly marketing of the abnormal 
hide supplies, LJpon the basis of this 
plan, the Government withheld ex- 
cess hides from commercial channels 
from September. 1934, through 1935. 
Meanwhile the CounciFs Hide Bureau 
made a country-wide investigation of 
the quality of the drought hides 
which enabled tanners to formulate 
policies with greater assurance. 

These efforts aided in stabilizing 
market values and averted losses and 
unemployment in the leather and 
shoe industries. They also prevented 
an acute future shortage of raw ma- 
terial, maintained reasonable price 
levels and avoided the possible con- 
sequences to consumers of wildly 
fluctuating prices. When finally the 
Government did begin marketing the 
bides it was with full consideration 
of the economics of the market. 

Less spectacular, but no less use- 
ful have been some of the Councirs 
other activities— its work in admin- 
istering the industry's Recovery Act 



code at no additional cost to mem- 
bers, its part in tlie voluntary main- 
tenance by the tanning industry of 
all code principles after that Act was 
voided, its practical research pro- 
gram to develop basic economic facts 
and statistics affecting the industry, 
and the regional Tanners' Economic 
Conferences through which members 
are acquainted with those findings 
and how to apply them. 

Fertilizer helps ttself 

FROM hides to fertilizer is no long 
jump, and it was upon a phase of its 
own Recovery Act code that the Na- 
tional Fertilizer Association won its 
A. T, A. E. Certificate of Honor. The 
industry which the Association rep- 
resented, like the machine tool and 
tanning industries, had faced critical 
problems. While yearly sales volume 
in 1929 and 1930 reached record aver- 
ages of more than 8,000,000 tons, 
vicious competition eliminated profits 
and created losses. Then, with farm 
income declining precipitately, fer* 
tilizer sales fell from all-time highs 
to, in 1932, a 20-year low of 4.400.000 
tons. Los.ses grew. Scores of fertilizer 
producers were driven int<i bank- 
ruptcy* 

Passage of the Recovery Act 
brought a ray of hope. Working 
largely through its Association, the 
industry drafted and adopted a code. 
Written large in that code was an 
open price filing provision. It required 
the industry's 800-odd producei-a to 
adhere to their published prices and 
terms, but allowed these to be 
changed after ten days' notice. 

Other provisions sought other ob- 
jectives — better labor conditions, im- 
proved products and so on — but it 
was the open price filing plan which, 
in the words of the Association, '*en- 
abled the fertilizer industry to earn 
approximately $20,000,000 which 
probably it would not have earned 
otherwise." 

Small wonder then that the Asso- 
ciation was and is sold on open pric- 
ing, even though the code plan to that 
end fell with the Recovery Act. It 
still sees open pricing as reducing 
unfair competition, promoting fair 
exchange of commodities, aiding the 
public * » * to get its goods at reason- 
able prices with reasonable compen- 
sation to distributors and only rea- 
sonable profits to producers under 
conditions of efficient operation/* 

Its plan, the Association believes, 
demonstrated the value of open pric- 
ing to other industries* So far as its 
own industry is concerned, benefits 
''are still evident/' Seeking to pre- 
serve those benefits, the Association 
has formulated a substitute ser\'ice, 
based upon fair trade practice rules 
and irade practice conference proce- 
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dure, which hais buen laid before the 
Federal Trade Commission. 

Turn now to a wholly differenl 
groupp but one which also faced its 
periloijis days — the savings, buHding 
and Joan instituiions* representing, 
in the words of their association, the 
United States Building and Loan 
League, "the keystone in the arch of 
the home mortgage f^tructure/* 

Mobilization of the 11,000 scattered 
units of this business into something 
like a coordinated system became im- 
perative as the depression deepened 
and the need for additional funds for 
home financing became more evident. 
As a result, permanent forms of fi- 
nancial cooperation were set up 
through legislation, namely, the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank system, which 
functions as a reserve system, and 



the Federal Savings and Loan Insur- 
ance Corporation, which guarantees 
building and loan investors against 
loss. To quote again ; 

"Both i)lans originated with the 
I^eague, were sponsored by the 
League in Congress and have re- 
ceived the support of the League/' 

Another measure for which the 
League claims credit was the emer- 
gency legislation which permitted In- 
vestment of government funds in 
building and loan shares, thereby en- 
abling the associations to speed their 
resumption of lending. 

But these were only two phases of 
the League's work. Another having 
to do with legislation was the draw- 
ing of a model state code, major 
points of which are gradually being 
adopted by the various legislatures. 
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Other activities included initiation of 
monthly loan reporting system, an 
informational service, educational 
courses, improvement of advertising 
and public relations, development of 
a standard accounting system, fos- 
tering of professional standards and 
training in the appraising of home 
properties, and development of im- 
proved methods of lending, 

A contribution to stabilily 

IN THE aggregate these activities, 
the League believes, enabled its mem- 
ber associations **to keep on as pri- 
vate lending institutions, proving the 
worth of their plan and the practics- 
bility of their service in the face of a 
public minded to seek government aid 
everywhere/' In so doing, they and 
the League have made **a contribu- 
tion to the stability of our form of 
economics and politics*" 

But while other industries were 
riding out ill winds, at least one in- 
dustry was finding some good in 
them. This was the dry milk indus- 
try. Working through the American 
Dry Milk Institute, this industry had 
had considerable experience in open- 
ing new markets for its product by 
discovering new uses for it^ — a school 
lunch bread which used 12 per cent 
non-fat milk solids, a rye bread 
which opened the way for use of eight 
to 12 million pounds of dry milk 
solids annually, cakes and cereals 
embodying dry milk solids, and so on. 

Finally, out of a $600 research 
project, came still another new prod- 
uct, packaged dry milk solids. Having 
discovered it, the Institute promoted 
it. It promoted it to the Government 
as an excellent food for relief fami- 
lies. The Government listened, tested 
and bought* Its purchases totalled 
15,749.000 pounds in 1935 having at 
least a $2,000,000 value. 

Thus $600 worth of research, the 
Institute points out with pardonable 
pride, created an entirely new sales 
outlet and brought Institute members 
'*a direct monetary return sufficient 
to pay all costs of the Institute pro- 
gram for 20 years," 

Under that program of balanced 
market development, according to the 
Institute, the industry has retained 
its old markets while developing new 
ones, has stabili^sed marketing pro- 
cedure, improved incomes of both 
dairy farmers and its own members, 
and widened service to consumers. 

It was still another kind of market 
promotion which won a Certificate of 
Honor for the Amencan Institute of 
Steel Construction, Research played 
its part here, too— research leading 
to the simplification and standardiza- 
tion of structural stee! shapes and 
of design and construction methods, 
(Contimied on page 66) 






Let Camels add 
your Enjoyment . . . and 
gestionis sake— smoke Camels" 



In smoking Camels between courses and 
after meals, you make this agreeable discov- 
ery: Camels stimulate the digestive process. 

A richer fiow of digestive fluids occurs, 
thanks to Camels. Camels offset the effects 
of aervousness and strain, which slow down 
this activity. You feel a cheering "lift/* a 
sense of well-being. 

Big Bill Ti Id en, Helen Hicks, Lou Gehrig, 
Helene Madison — all smoke Camels, 
Ctimels never upset yc*ur nerves ox tire your 
taste. Camels set you right ! 



COMMANDER GEORGE M. DYOTT, 

cxplorcf, who has existed on diffi- 
cult jungle diets, says: "Smoking 
Cimtls is goad fi>r my digestion* 
Food cisrt^s better — digests easier." 



OSTLIER 

tobaccos! 



CAMLLS ARE MADE FROM VINER, MORE EX* 
1^ EN SI V E TOB A CCOS- TURKUn AND DOMES- 
r/C-THA>J ANY OTHER POPULAR BRAND. 




PIONEERING NEW 
FRONTIERS 

The hope of America stil] lies in explaracion 
- that search of the frontiers or science 
known as "industrial research." This service 
to projifcss reached its most effective stage only 
when businesses in America grew to a size 
which enabled them to finance the long-time 
investment in the future that such work rep- 
resents. Out of such pioneering, as carried 
on by General Motors, have grown such 
diverse benefits as DiescI-powercd locomotives, 
air-condttioning systems, and steady improve- 
ment in every car of the General Motors I 



'ust stop and think: you can buy a better 
automobile today for twenty-five cents a 
pound than could be bought for two dollars 
a pound twenty years ago. 
Thanks to quantity production, you can 



buy a better automobile for a few hun- ^ 
dred dollars today than you could buy 
for tens of thousands of dollars if that car 
were made entirely by hand. 
Values like these are testimonials not sim- 
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YOUR MONEY GOES FARTHER 



CHEVROLET 



P 0 N T I A C 



0LD5M0BILE 




ply to great resources in business, but to 
resources serviceably employed. And no 
one knows better the advantages to the 
average man of large-scale operation than 
the people who buy General Motors cars. 



Steadily, over a generation, our products and 
our values have advanced by pacemaking 
strides. That is because General Motors, as a 
public-minded institution, aims to serve its own 
future by serving progress in the interest of all. 



IN A GENERAL lH MOTORS CAR 



BUrCK LA SALLE CADILLAC 




THEN PRINCESS SONIA ATE GRAPEFRUIT 



• Gliitering royalty . . . barbaric Tartars . . . gathered 
breathlessly aboui the regal banquet table, The Princess 
Sonia is served , . . grapefruiff A delicacy on heard of in 
this mountain fastness* Brought thousands of miles by 
ships by train, by sledge, in a can I What great wealth 
and power could not heretofore command, Glidden 
laboratory skill and science have helped make possible- 

• The introduction of food preservation through 
canning, has changed the eating habits of the world- 
Hawaii now goes to Hudson Bay! 
Texas goes to Russia! 

• Gltdden technical men, direct- 
ly associated with Glidd en- 
owned Durkee Famous Foods — 



GLIDDEN 



have pioneered tn ioday*s methods of preserving foods. 
And Gild den's development and production of lacquer 
linings for cans has become an outstanding achieve- 
ment in the chemistry of surface coatings, opening 
new international markets, 

• But Glidden today is far more than a maker of 
c|uality paints, varnishes^ and lacquers. It is a pro- 
gressively important factor in the life of American 
business. And scores of industries have learned that the 
pioneering spirit animating 
Glidden activities, can be success- 
fully and profitably turned to 
their own advantage- 

THE GLIDDBN COM fAKY * CM^itd, O, 



Thm Gliddfln C^frip^nir, ffldnufocturine Mit^A-icK. Sp**fl-Wall, Riipoliri^ FlorAnainal^ Cnduroni:« Naiii« Painli,. Gliddtn Snor Vorfiiih, end o complvts lii* of hoina and ifiduiiriat 
pQtfili, VBrniihtt, tacquvri, flnamvli.* Alio owntr^g and oparoiing th* tQlli>win{|( EuitO'n Lved C^ivtiiioii, monutsclunnQ tuiton W|iii« Lrad, * E^(/rt«« FamDui Foa^i Diviiion, mQBufat- 
rgfino Purk«« I fomout OtmtitnQ, Dunhoiti'i Coetkonvt. Dufl^>»# t Margarinv, Dirrlii#'t Spnti, Durk*«'i Shortflnirtg. Du'rk**'^ Worc9titfth^f# Sauc«, sic * Chv^ntcgil 4 PigffiBnt Oivtiop^ 
manufociuring AilroFi<rh and Stinftljlh Lilhopcria», CU'drAtutti R«dl ond Tvllowi^ Titdnolith, Ttianiwffl Oiomdw. * Mttoli Kmftnin^ Diviiion, rrtdnuVocluTiiniB MRCO Grid M«toL MiM*d 
Mfltal, WUk«'i TtP« M«tQl, Matrox A*d L«od, Cifpfoui Omdv ConCMtf Powd'vr, Ufliarti*. • SoyO S«an 0'm%'*t»n, tnanufotiunng Ucithm, SofO e«an M«at Oil. JFtour and Pro^ittn, 

• Nali9«fl«fttn DWiiion, fnonuforturina Ndie^ffvtin i9rid Novol Srorss. 
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The Paradox of Tax Reform 



BY E. S. DUFFIELE 



,0R A CERTAIN small printing 
company the passage of the Revenue 
Act of 1936 was a catastrophe — a ca- 
tastrophe for the company itself, for 
the persons who invested in its stocky 
for other companies who hoped to sell 
it supplies, and for workers who ex- 
pected to get jobs with it. Because of 
the new Revenue Act they are all 
losers. Only the tax collector gains. 

The troublesome future ahead for 
this company is not unique, A similar 
one confronts^ in greater or smaller 
degree, many thousands of corpora- 
tions in America, especially medium- 
sized companies making up the rank 
and file of industry and commerce. 
When the Administration and Con- 
gress set up their new tax law, they 
thought they were aiming at big cor- 
porations and the "incorporated 
pocketbooks'' of rich men, but actu- 
ally they have hit the medium-sized 
corporations. Their plight is epito- 
mized by the printing company. 

It has been in business almost 50 
years. In 1931 it began to run into 
losses which piled up until its current 
liabilities exceeded assets. To contin- 
ue operations it had to obtain bank 
loans and mortgage its property. 
Gradually it reduced its indebtedness, 
recently paying off its mortgage. 

When the Revenue Act of 1936 was 
enacted, this company was just get- 
ting its head above water* It could 
begin to use further earnings to over- 
haul and restore its plant, expand em- 
ployment, and lay away a working 
capital fund with which to safeguard 
itself against future reverses. It was 
netting about $100,000 a year, and, 
after rehabilitating itself by plowing 
back its earnings for a few years, it 
would be able to resume dividend pay- 
ments to its stockholders. Employees 
and investors would have had the as* 
surance that their corporation, hav- 
ing weathered one storm, had built 
back its own strength so that it could 
go through another period of trouble. 

And then came the new tax law. 
That law imposes $17,060 penalty on 
the corporation for carrying out its 
necessary rehabilitation program, a 
program which would have meant 
more employment, more business for 
heavy industries, and a strengthened 
corporation. Had the Revenue Act of 
1936 not been passed, the corpora- 



THE Revenue Act of 1936, besides increasiig the load 
of businesses alreadi] overburdened^ deals blows capri- 
ciously on the little business man 



lion's Federal income tax this year 
would have been $14,440. The new 
law raises it to $31,500, a jump of 
$17,060 or 118 per cent provided the 
corporation retains, as its condition 
requires, its earnings for rehabilita- 
tion instead of paying them out as 
dividends. 

Normal business postponed 

ALMOST all of the $68,500 of its 
earnings which will remain after pay- 
ing its new income tax will have to 
go to build up its working capital. 
The day when it can recondition its 
plant, buy needed machinery, hire 
more men, and resume dividend pay- 
ments is just $17,060 farther away. 
Buying new machinery is particular- 
ly difTicult because any money set 
aside for that purpose is subject to 
the new undistributed earnings tax so 
that a SlOjOOO piece of machinery, 
plus the undistributed earnings tax, 
costs a minimum of $10,874, or near- 
ly nine per cent more, if it retains 
only the amount necessary for the 
purchase. If, however, in addition to 
retaining for the machinery it has to 
retain some for other purposes, the 
machinery, in fact, costs still more. 

For everybody concerned with this 
corporation — ^or almost any other 
corporation — the new tax law has 
meant a net loss. The company must 
continue working with a run-down 
plant. The factory which might have 
sold its new machinery loses an or- 
der. Workers who might have been 
reemployed by the printing company 
and the machinery factory stay on 
relief. Stockholders must go without 
dividends a little longer. Employees 
and investors will not have the assur- 
ance that the company is in position 
actually to maintain or increase its 
earnings or to ride out another storm. 
Nobody gains but the tax collector. 

That is the unvarnished truth 



about the Revenue Act of 1936. It 
drains away the stamina of American 
business. It benefits no one but the 
tax -spenders. It is the most stupen- 
dous single grab which the Govern- 
ment has ever made of corporation 
earnings. It sets a new all-time, all- 
American high-jump record in the 
field of taxation. 

It was wangled through Congress 
as a sort of "share- 1 he-corporate- 
wealth" plan with the inference that 
it would produce hundreds of millions 
of dollars from some vast hoard* But, 
if it produces any millions, most of 
them will go into the dead hand of 
the tax collector. Only the very small 
corporation owned by a few people or 
the very large corporation powerful 
enough to pay out dividends vnthout 
injuring itself can find any consola- 
tion in the new law. 

Its attempted justification was that 
—by a process akin to sinking the 
ship to drown the rats— it would end 
tax avoidance by wealthy persons, up- 
root personal holding companies, and 
give small businesses advantage over 
giant competitors. 

Such claims are greatly exagger- 
ated or wholly false. A man who 
might be subject to taxes upon an 
income of $100,000 or more can still 
minimise surtaxes by leaving funds 
in some corporation. Most ironic of 
all, those large corporations, those 
citadels of * 'entrenched economic 
power," which were to be breached by 
the tax onslaught probably will find 
that the tax law has improved their 
entrenchment. Although it really saps 
the strength of business, the new law 
operates to give an advantage to the 
strong over the weak, to the estab- 
lished over the newcomer, and to the 
unencumbered over the debt bur- 
dened. An example will show why, 

A rich newspaper, holding unques- 
tioned dominance in its area, was 
opposing the new tax law while it 
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was in Congress. One day the edi- 
torial board chided the pyblisher, ar- 
guing tiiat, because the company was 
one of thos€ lucrative, closely held 
corporations at which the tax bill 
was aimed, opposition to the new un- 
distributed earnings tax was obvious- 
ly for a selfish reason* 

The next day the publisher came to 
the meeting of the editorial board 
with his answer* Under his arm was 
a report from the accounting depart- 
ment showing that the newspaper had 
established itself by plowing back its 
net earnings during early years. For 
a long time every nickel of profits 
went back into improvements. As the 
company gradually built its own lad- 
der of success, it was able to reduce 
the percentage of net earnings for 
expansion from 100 to 75 and then to 
40 and finally to a nominal figure. 

The process of thrift and reinvest- 
ment by which this new^spaper had 
earned its commanding position Is the 
same one followed by almost every 
other industrial leader in America. 



The Government, the publisher point- 
ed out to his editorial board, was now^ 
planning to penalize that process. No 
competitor could hope to climb up the 
road to success that this newspaper 
had traversed without paying a crip- 
pling toll to the tax collector. What 
the tux bill then pending in Congresi 
amounted to was as good a guarantee 
against powerful competition as this 
newspaper could desire. It could sit 
back and watch the Government for- 
tify its position for it. It didn't. It 
kept up the fight against the tax hill. 

Big» dominant corporations in other 
Industrial fields, although their taxes 
were being increased, could look for- 
ward to a competitive gain under the 
tax bill* yet they fought it Now that 
it is on the statute books, it is a mill- 
stone around the necks of their small 
competitors- 
Suppose, for instance, a corpora- 
tion with a SIOO.OOO net income and 
its big competitor with a $1,000,000 
net income each want to set aside 
$50,000 from current income for plant 




"li^d be risky enough if he could see what he was doing" the cartoon- 
ist thought, and, as little business learns Khile it feels the ax^ the 
Congressional aim was bad 



improvement. The little corporation 
tinder the new law pays an undis- 
tributed earnings tax» exclusive of 
the normal tax, of SI 0,820. leaving it 
only 539,180 to spend. The larger 
corporation pays a supertax of only 
$3,500 for the privilege of withhold- 
ing an equal amount. 

Tax hits the small concera 

THERE is a medium-sized corpora- 
tion which was organized in 1934 and 
which has as its chief competitor a 
large company manufacturing 90 or 
95 per cent of the total output in that 
field. In order to place itself In posi- 
tion to compete with the large estab* 
Ushed corporation the new company 
has to plow back its earnings^ Im- 
proving its credit standing by build- 
ing up its working capital and con- 
tinually perfecting its plant. If it 
should now^ have to declare out much 
or all of Its earnings as dividends 
in order to reduce or avoid the un- 
distributed earnings supertax^ its 
growth would be stopped and its fu- 
ture jeopardized. On the other hand, 
retaining its earnings for financial or 
other reasons means paying income 
taxes at the rate of 3L5 per cent, 
while its large competitor, which is 
so well entrenched that it can afford 
to pay out all or almost all Its earn- 
ings as dividends* will pay income 
taxes at the rate of about 15 per cent. 

Any corporation which wants to re- 
tain earnings for any reason, whether 
to pay debtSi improve He plant, or 
make up for the depletion from early 
losses, is placed by the mw law at a 
competitive disadvantage* 

Coming as the depression recedes, 
the tax law hamstrings indebted cor- 
porations just as they are beginning 
to be able to pay off their debts. A 
corporation with a bank loan or a 
mortgage of $40,000 and a small net 
income of $50,000 this year could 
have paid off its debt under the old 
tax laws and had money to spare. 
Under the new law the tax collector 
will take so much more that the debt 
cannot be liquidated this year. 

Similarly a corporation which is 
trying to restore the ravages which 
its working capital and surplus funds 
have suffered during the depression 
is now heavily handicapped. The 
**cu5hion" upon which it would rely 
lo break the shock of future bad 
times will have most of its feathers 
removed by the tax collector, and the 
length of time necessary to restore 
this cushion will be prolonged» in 
some cases by several years. 

By contrast, corporations like 
Chrysler motor company are very 
well situated. Between 1930 and 1932 
Chrysler incurred losses which aggre* 
gated $29,400,000. Since that time it 
(Continued on page 68} 
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EFFICIENCY 
MILE! 





Think of taking all youv reTated 
office forms (a dozen if yi>ti like) (ind 
combining tlicm in that singk- ingLm- 
ious unit called Fanfold \ 

Imagine having them written at a 
single typing and with ahsohitely no 
stuffing and juggling of messy car- 
bons or contrary loose forms* 

Practically every railroad in the 
country will tell you about Fan fold 
efficiency. Thousands of other busi- 
nesses too. They know Underwood 
Elliott Fisher Fanfold Machines not 
as mere mechanical units but as com- 
plete business systems that frequently 
pay for themselves the very first year. 

Here's the answer. All related busi- 



"^// the related forms af this business in one continmus 
Fanfold unit are written at a single typing, with 
automatic handling of papers and carbons. " 



I 



m aB forms are combined and fed to 
tilt- niii chine 4n one continuous unit. 
Tht*y flow through the machine like a 
coiiveyor belt, picking up the carbons 
on the "Way and returning them for re- 
use * * 1 tkptomatically. All of your 
opera t3)T*s time is productive. 

Today, Underwood Elliott Fisher 
Fanfold Slaehines cost less than ever. 
New low prices beginning at 
$190 insure even greater 
economies. Telephone our 
nearest Branch for details or 





mail the coupon for ''Modern Eecord 
Writing the Fanfold Way,*' Every 
machine is backed by nation-wide, 
company -owned service facilities. 



UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FtSHER COMPANY 

Affsanttttg Maihm€s.. > Typtu rittrs. . . Adding Ma* 
tkinri,., Carbon Paptr^ HJhbotu and ethfr SuppliU 
One Park Avpour^ New York. N. Y, 
Stitts and Srrt fCe Eierywhtrt 

Clndtrwaad Eiliott fisktr SpHdt tkt W^tid*$ BusiniSi 



UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER 



Underwood Elliott FiBhi^r Go. 

One Faric Avenue, Nuw Yofli. H. T. 

of *'£fe(ij4frn Eecoitl Writing the F&nfold Wkjr/' 



Business Highlight! 



and SideHghts 



old neighborhood. Most of these fami- 
ticH now are housed about as they were 
before the relocation. 

They do not scatter throughout the 
city to their own disadvantaj*[e or to the 
detriment of established residential dis- 
tricts, accorihng to reports made by 
agencies in several cities to the Na- 
tional Association of Housing Officials. 
Often their living conditions are im- 
^ proved, even though there is no new 
low -rent housing project to which they 
can move. 



. A GOOD sportsman 

Big Business ^^^i without honor 

in Sport in his own country. 

Seven years ago the 
American people were spending a bil- 
lion dollars a year on sports and recrea- 
tion. 

Cut in two by the depression, this 
appending is again movbig toward its 
^rosj^erity peak. 

As reported by the New York Trust 
Company, the billion dollar figure in- 
cluded the following items: 

Expenditures mi wportinj^ 

and athletic K«oda .... $500,000,000 

Dues to Bociai and athletic 

clubs . 1Z5.000.000 

Gross income of amu«emenl 

places, other than theatre? 175.000,000 

College foot ha 11 admlsrtionii 21.500.tRH) 
Expenriitures at ccmimer- 

cial and other campj* . . . 47.mmWKJ 

Hunting and flashing licences l2.0f.KX(MX) 
Govern mental ex pendi tu re si 

on parka and recn-Jiti^m . 19*1.000.000 
Total . $1,073,500,000 

Although fishing, billiards and bowl- 
ing, ping pong and trap-shooting, each 
with more than 5.000,000 followers, are 
said to be the most popular sports, |?olf 
is rated the most expensive of those 
with a large mass following. Annual 
outlay of golfers in equipment, club 
dues and caddy fees amounts to about 
15 per cent of the total national sport 
bill. 

Football is said to follow golf from 
the expense angle, with tennis^ bowl- 
ing, fishing and hunting, bicycling, due 
to the large number of devotees, also 
representing heavy annual outlays. 



Patents and 
Invent ion & 



ONE hundred years 
ai^o. July 4. 1836, 
the syatem of grant- 
ing patents by ex- 
amination of each application was 
established in the ITnited States, patents 
had been granted by the Federal Gov- 
ernment as far back as 1T90, I.^snes un- 
der the Act of 1836 have passed 2,040.- 
000. Patents issued by the Colonies dale 
back three hundred years- the first a 
grant in V641 by the General Court of 
Massachusetts Bay Colony to Samuel 
Win.^low for making salt. 

*'Thc history of patents,*' says the In- 
dustrial Bulletin of Arthur D. Little. 
Inc.* "may be traced still further to a 
considerably earlier date in England. 
But as we go back hlstoi icaNy from the 
last century or so, we hnd that the 
patents show less and less invention 
and disclosure, antl an increasing de- 
gree of merely monopolistic grants of 
rights to manufacture and sell various 



prmlucta which may not have Involved 
any invention at all on the part of the 

grantee," 

How to keep the patent channels free 
of congestion is the problem tackled by 
a special committee of the F resident's 
Science Advisory Board. Preaent diffi- 
culties are traced to three basic causes; 

The first defect arises by reason of the 
i^sunnce by the Patent Office of an eiior- 
mouii number of patents, many of which 
should never be indued, due primarily to 
an unduly low standard of Invention, 

The second defect baa to do with the 
excc^ssive cost and delay In the lltSj^ation 
of patents, by reason of the prejsent sys- 
tem of appeals. 

The third results from the difficulty 
met by the courts in handling i^cientiflc 
or technical questions without competent 
non-partisan aaststance. 

Recommendations toward improve- 
ment include publication of patents in 
the Official Gazette of the Patent Office 
as a means to eliminate thousands of 
duplications of old ideas and such llti' 
gation at the source; creation of a 
patents court with judges qualified in 
technology as well as in law : a corps of 
specially trained advisers; and a tax on 
all patents, the amount to be increa^d 
annually as a way of eliminating "dor- 
mant** patents through tax delinquency. 
As for the proposal to abolish Uie 
patent system altogether, the committee 
believes that the demonstrated benefits 
of the system argue salvation by re- 
form. 



Taxes in 
Terms of Pay 



Ex-slum 

Dwellers 



WHERE do slum 
dwellers move when 
their houses are de- 
molished ? 
Of 225 Cleveland families who had to 
move to make way for a PWA housing 
project 94 per cent of the negro families 
and 74 per cent of the white families 
settled within a mile of their former 
homes. On a second project B4 per cent 
of the families relocated within a mile 
of their pievious residences. Ninety -five 
per cent of the negro families who 
move shorter distances than do white 
families relocated within a mile of 
where they had previously lived. 

The Alley Dwelling Authority of the 
District of Columbia reports that it re- 
cently studied the movements of ap- 
proximately 50 West End families that 
were dispossessed because tlicir dwell- 
ings had been marked for demolition. 
Only seven families left the neighbor- 
hood. 

In moving 1,115 families to make way 
for a slum-clearance project. Cincinnati 
found that between 85 and 90 per cent 
remained *' down town,'* that is. In their 



HOW 11 1 u n y w or k - 
ers* pay envelopes 
would it take to 
equal the taxes paid 
by their employers? A suggestive an- 
swer is at hand In the report that the 
tax bill of 127 steel companies repre- 
senting 90 per cent of the American in- 
dustry on the baa is of production - was 
equivalent to a full year's pay for 57,360 
employees. Putting it another w^ay, it 
was equal to $133, or more than five 
weeks' average pay for each worker on 
the pay rolls last year. 

For the year a total of almost |73.- 
000,000 in taxes was paid by the indus- 
try to federal, state and local govern- 
ments. Another suggestive fact ta that 
taxes paid by the 127 companies were 
larger by a substantial margin than 
their earnings which were only $62,- 
961.961 . Moreover, taxes were nearly 
double the total of $38,926,401 paid by 
those companies In dividends to their 
stockholders, 



Benefits. 
Incorporated 



CORPOEATIONS. 
said Sir Bid ward 
Coke» cannot com- 
mit t reason » nor be 
outlawed nor excommunicated, for they 
have no souls. Whatever their limita- 
tions and immunities, their positive 
usefulness is championed in our own 
times by Lindsay Russell. North Caro- 
linian born and bred, and long a coun- 
selor to Michigan and New York cor- 
porations. Now retired, he sifts experi- 
ence and observation to conclusion. 

Since the world be^an man has devised 
only two wayis to mobilize wealth. One is 
Government conscription and the other 
is Corporate subscription. One ayatem Is 
voluntary, the other compulsory. 

fn 1862 by the Companies Act the Brit- 
ish Parliament removed the double lia- 
bllity* and thereby made i^tocka invitinjjjf 
to investors. Until then Corporations 
could not ralj^e adequate capital f Until 
then there was no ma^js employments 
save in Armies; until then there was no 
mass production save IhrtmBh slaves. In 
1862 there wag not a smgle factory in the 
United Slates employing more than 300 
men» except perhaps in New England, 

Do the people of the United States <he 
aBks) want to regulate or destroy our 
preaeni economic ssystem? Do we want 
to j^ci back to a system which lacked in- 
illative, which did not produce inventors, 
and. in the inherent nature of things^* 
cannot give business management or con- 
tinuity of management? 

Riots are sharp and decisive, and de- 
atroy factories and fortunes, which can 
be replaced: but uneconomic and unjust 
laws or unj^ettied policies are a lingering 
disease, which chills credit, and kills the 
very spirit of enterprise and adventure 
upon which all proji^restg depends. 
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CHEVUnLET nWNEIlfiHIl 

^'"A sliifr ol roniplrfr moloriiv^ snlislnvlion ! 
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^CKEVROLET. 



rot £CQ»fOM>lCA1. 



? Thcre^i!^^ neWStCJfe in America todaij* Ir'ij 
the statt of complete motoriiiq satis fa ctiony 
And aim us I ;i million owners of 1936 
Chewolet ears will tell you that Chevrolet created ir! 

Ifs a venj pleasant state to be in, because tbese 
owners of the ontfj complete fow- priced car eujoy 
maiiij mutoriiuj advantages which are reserved for 
ihent alone. 

Chevrolet promised them that this would be true, 
on the daij the 1936 Chevrolet was introduced. Tlieij 
believed — and boucjhl Chevrolets, And now they 
are telling friend after friend that Chevrolet is the 
outstanding value in the low-price field. 

Of course, ijou know why Chevrolet owners are getting 



so much extr£i pleasure and so much extra i^atisfactjon 
out of their motor car investments. 

It's because Chevrolet is^ in realilg, the on! if complete 
low-priced car ~ > * because it alone brings lo ils owners 
the comfort, safety and performance advantages of 
New Perfected Hydraulic Brakes, Solid Steel one-piece 
Turret Top. Knee- Art iou Gliding Ride*, Genuine Fisher 
No Draft Veutilalion, High4 lorn pre ssjon Valve-in-Heatl 
Engine, and Sliockprool Sjrt j iu') ■ ... all at Chevrolet's 
low prices and witli C]jt \nii< i s low operating costs. 

Chevrolet cordially iu^-^ites you to enter this state of 
complete motoring satisfaction this summer by placing 
your order for a 1936 Chevrolet . 

CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MIf:HIGAN 



GENERAL MOlOkS INSTALLMTL?^ PLAN— MOMTOLY PAYMENTS TO SUIT YOUR PURSlC 
*jiL'tiil&Mf I'ji Ma J Iff De Luxf mod f Is Bit/y, Knif^Afti^n* ^^0 adtiiiittnaL 

Its a pleasure to own 

' * GENERAL MOTORS V*LUt 1/ 
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Does Healei] Act Mean Another NRA? 




H' 



fHRE is a case where a 

bLulding wa* designed 
J V a warehouse aod ^ heating 
l^lant \\»^ pUnncd accofd- 
ini^ly. Shinpinjij and handling 
lorte ctJisld keep warm but 
ific iiHice workers were un* 

conittirtihlc all winter. Tlie 

Wni. V, Vsfji, M4Rj|r(t, itwiiajjement changed rvpe* t>f 
Airjrst4 L viMojiiv brjg ^.oa! and changed firciTieii but 
<^ttTJ"5 rhc plant would not heat the 

building CO OtBcc rcquirenicnts. Then an Iron 
FircTTian aucomatrc coal burner wa*! in^EaJJed. 
The same heating plajic now* provides aburidaiit 
%\ arnith and juetlilh shitti & rtduttwH 1M%. 

In 19H. Mf. Volkimtallcd an Iron Fireman in 
hi> home because oi his extreme jiatit^aciton 
%\jth Jroii Fireiiian pcrfarinancc in hi* business. 

Mr, V'glk'i ca\c rcprcscnis the universal ck- 
l^ricncc of Iron Fireman uwrf^. The reason i* 
chat iron Fireman cutt fuel hilU; jc «uppJie$ 
sclf-rcf uiaiing niclJow warrtuh, it cuts tiring 
tmti, it I* clean, cHicient and conveiiient. 

A%k liir a free i^urvcv and estimate on an Iron 
Fireman in^raf Ution in your heating plant A 
phone call to your dealer or a letter to the 
Iron Fireman Mfg. Company ac 3054 W. I06ch 
Street, Cleveland. Ohio, %vi]| get prompt action. 



lift ^tJ«n(4 EfMimtfnjr 
vrhtre Iron i'lremjrf 
II kj tut Uit\ fcO»ti U%. 



IRON FIREMAN 



AUTOMATIC COAL 





rConfinM0d from page 26) 
lating to wages in hU locality. Th(^ law 
does not limit these ^summonses to wit- 
nesses whose testimony is needed In eon- 
fiectiofi with labor stipulations In a con- 
tract. 

If there haa been an allej^atioti of non- 
compliaoce and the Investigation In fact 
rfflates to a question of non-com pi lane**, 
ihere i.^ nothing in the bill which re- 
quires that the contractor l« to receive 
any notice while the Investigation is go- 
ing on. The Secretary's representatives 
may I listen only to disgruntled employees 
or disappointed concipetitors, and aolely 
upon their te*?tlmony, untested hy Buch 
cross-examination as the contractor 
could give and unaccompanied by testi- 
mony from the contractor, the report 
may f:o to the Secretary, 

It iti only when the Secretary contem- 
plates making find in gn that are to be 
conclusive upon all agencies of the 
United States that the bill makes a 
minimuin and adequate provision for no- 
tice and hearing. There is not even 
au ranee that the contractor will be 
notified of the complete ca,^c against him 
or the testimony upon which it is ba^sed. 

In jtistification of the extensive au- 
thority given to the Secretary in ad- 
ministration of this law, officials say 
that no secretary would abtise that 
authority with thoughtless or unrea- 
sonable regulations. It in not thought 
that there will foe any attempt to 
"crack down'' along a broad front, 
although potentialities for such are 
provided in the statute. One govern- 
men I officiaU more frank than the 
rest, said that the Secretary will 
doubtless apply the law only to a few 
in which she has a peculiar interest 
in readjusting hours and regulations. 
He suggested textiles. Steel is an- 
other that is thought to be under sur- 
veillance. 

Government purchasing agents re- 
port that with one or two exceptions, 
they have had very little complaint of 
**chi3eUng/' It is not thought that the 
Secretary will go beyond those ex- 
ceptions in ^^determining" the pre- 
vailing wage scale» yet a usually well- 
informed source says that eventually 
the Government hopes to draw up 
regulations for each industry that 
sells goods to the Government* 

It is also true the word **subcon- 
tractor" was deliberately stricken 
from the bill so that only primary 
contractors are concerned. But para- 
graph ( e ) of Section 1, states plainly 
that no part of a contract shall be 
l' performed under unsanitary or haz* 
ardous working conditions, and raises 
a question as to whether or not it con- 
j flicts with the rest of the Act, True 
I enough, compliance with the local 
I state laws concerning safety and 
sanitary measures is evidence of ac- 
quiescence to these particular pro- 
vi^iions of the Act, but possibilities of 



litigation over this phrase are easily 
discernible. 

An official of an Association, most 
of whose members will be affected by 
the Act, raises the point too. that the 
phrase '*all persons employed by the 
contractor'' might possibly be inter- 
preted to refer to subcontractors. 

Other interpretations must be 
made of the stipulation that the Act 
shall not apply to purchases of such 
materials, supplies, articles, or eqtiip- 
ment as may usually be bought in the 
open market. One purchasing agent 
said it meant any purchase under 
$50. Another said that any standard 
item was an open market purchase. 
Labor Department officials hold that 
the term applies only to goods on the 
floor or already in existence. 

The Act may be avoided 

THE $10,000 exemption, too, offers 
possibilities for evasion if a purchas- 
ing agent does not hold to the spirit 
of the Act. What is to prevent him 
from breaking up many of his con- 
tracts into driblets? 

The harassment to Government as 
well as to business^ if this Act were 
to be enforced to the limit of its pos- 
sibilities, is considerable. The harass- 
ment of the Government is shown in 
the testimony of Capt, Van Patten 
given at the hearings last March: 

I fear the complications which will 
arlM? and the administrative dlfftculties 
in administering anything i^o compli- 
cated. 

We admit lumber from all fiectiomi of 
the United Statcij— Douglas fir, hemtock, 
apruce and southern pine. If our sched- 
ule of advertisement must carry the 
wage^J prevailing in tho«e various pro- 
ducing areas and the maxlnium hours of 
lubor. the schedule will be so voluminous. 
1 am afraid we will never get our lumber. 

I am also aware of the fact, from my 
experience here, that since NRA's de- 
mise, industry generally hai} supported 
the code hours to a »urprising extent; 
that iS| the niajor industries. We have 
had no evidence of major "chiseling" or 
so^caUecl sweat-shop work, because w^e 
do not purchase manufactured garment.^ 
to any extent, . , . In my opinion* we will 
i:et up II clasn of Navy shopn In which 
we wiU have to pay a trcmemloys pre- 
mium for these imposed cpnditions, if 
the board appointed under thia bill 
«hculd try to impose conditions which 
v,'ere not acceptable to industry. 

In addition to the further entangle- 
ment of government purchases the 
question of higher costs is involved. 
If this Act were administered so 
strictly that manufacturers would 
become irritated at the restrictions 
placed upon them, it is not difficult 
to believe that one or two contractors 
in each industry might soon have ttu 
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tield to themselves and bid according- 
ly. The possibility of the Govern- 
ment's making its own supplies has 
already been discussed. Friends of 
the Act say that the section giving 
the Secretary permission to make ck- 
ceptions Vi^hen the Government's busi- 
ness is impaired will prevent any one 
contractor fiom obtaining a monopo- 
ly. Under that provision the head of 
a purchasing division may make ap* 
plication asking for exceptions in spe* 
cific cases when justice or public 
interest will be served thereby. 

One business executive stated that 
in order to meet the stipulations of 
the Healey Act he would have to set 
up two sets of workers — one working 
on government materials and the 
other on commercial contracts. Obvi- 
ously that WHJuldn't work out, so he 
would quit bidding on government 
work. The ten per cent of his men 
working on government contracts 
would therefore be let out. 

Business men are wondering just 
how wage differentials will be es- 
tablished. Secretary Perkins is on 
record as believing there is little dif- 
ference in the efficiency of workers in 
different localities. In a statement be- 
fore the subcommittee she said: 

I do not beHeve we shaU continue long- 
in this country to find it necessary to 
discuss difference in working efficiency 
between the North and South. 

Business men may wonder just 
how much effect that opinion will 
have in determining wage scales. 

Labor Department officials stress 
the point that the Secretary has no 
power to set wages. She may only 
"determine"' the prevailing wages in 
the locality. They state that the un- 
skilled labor rate will be used as a 
base and no attempt will be made to 
determine skilled labor wages. The 
question then that immediately pops 
into the mind of employees is. will the 
union minimum wage scale be the one 
"determined" as prevailing in that lo- 
cality ? 

Another interesting question is 
how wit 1 the prevailing wage be de- 
termined when there is only one fac* 
tory in a locality making a particular 
product? Perhaps the answer to that 
can be found in the regulations repro- 
duced on page 26 which govern the 
Bacon-Davis Act. 

Contractors who operate on a piece 
work basis or in industries that de- 
mand more than a 40 hour week will 
have to get a special ruling before 
they can bid on government work, Ac* 
cording to a Labor Department of- 
ficial, it will be necessary for them to 
get a permit from the Secretary 
through the Purchasing Agent with 
whom they do business. 

Difficulty of enforcement is an- 
other factor that will cause business 
men to hesitate before accepting a 



contract. After their NKA experience 
reliable contractors who want to live 
up to the spirit of the law are not go- 
ing to be happy over the thought of 
another contractor taking a job away 
from them by beating the wage and 
hour stipulations of this Act. 

In his testimony before the Com- 
mittee, Wilson Compton, represent- 
ing the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers Association said: 

No one wiU tJeny the soundness of fair 
labor and pmployment standards. But 
there are many who wiU deny that the 
way to accomplish that objective is to 
put into Thi' st^AUjtRs utu?nforceHble leg^ 
islation which will bind only those who 
will not or cannot hide behind evasions^ 
concealments, or subterfuges. We are 
havini^' a hard enou^jh time already with 
the various eiTorts to fortify fair compe- 
tition within our own industry. Notwith- 
istanding: its constructive objectives, the 
code gave a set-back to the industry's 
proi^ress toward fair competition. In- 
genious, usually furtive, and often un- 
scrupuloufJ evasions did that to a code 
which, to start with, had almost tmlvers- 
al industry support and also had avail- 
able, presumably, the entire enforcement 
machinery and powers of the Govern- 
ment. Even with all that it failed. The 
Walsh-Healey bill has no support within 
the industry. It will fail But In failing 
it will in thii^ indu.stry at least injure th*^ 
very employ t rs whom in principle it 
wants to cnrourag^e and reward. 

These criticisms are supported by iho 
unhappy experience of thii=! industry with 
enforcement under a code containing 
substantially similar employment pro- 
visions. 

From the foregoing evidence it 
would seem that Public Act 816 is 
another attempt by Government to 
start the regulation of wages and 
hours. 

A flood of investigations 

IT PLACES the determination of pre- 
vailing wage scales in any industry 
that now or ever desires to do busi- 
ness with the Government in the 
hands of the Secretary of Labor. 

It threatens to let loose another 
flood of investigations wherein it is 
possible that the defendant may not 
be given full and fair opportunity to 
be heard and face his detractors. 

There is a possibility that this Act 
will drive private bidders out of the 
government market and result in a 
demand for government operated fac* 
lories, | 

It is an opening wedge to further i 
legislation wherein business may ' 
again be regimented as under NRA, 
but without even the voluntary fea- 
tures of that Act- 

For example, the original Labor 
Board had no power of enforcement. 
Its friends demanded a Board with 
power to act. The NLRB was created 
with the teeth to bite if necessary. 
Gradually this Board has assumed 
greater powers and today no employ- 
er of wage earners can be sure that 
he may not be bitten at any moment. 



. . the 

Greatest 
Industrial 
Hazard^^ 



OtLlCOSIS and \ia allied 
dust dii^ases have been 
pronounced by leadin^^ 
authorities to be the grea i - 
est lieallh ha^aril in 
modern industry. It is a 
humane oblif!;ation a:^ well 
as an economic essential 
for execu lives in industries 
where the hazard exists to 
be thoroughly famiHar 
with the ra mi fica lions of 
these diseases- 

The Eastman Kodak 
Company has made avail- 
able in bookie I form a n*- 
sume of the medicolegal 
aspects of silirosis^ pub- 
lished in a recent medif'al 
journah You may have a 
copy free upon request. 
Wrile for it loday. 

MeiHciU X-ray f^irixian 

Hastman Kodak company 

Slate Street 
ROCtlEHTEK, N. Y. 
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HOW WOULD 

YOU 

LIVE ON 
A WEEK? 
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EVER Stop to think what jow would 
do with a total income of $22 a 
week? Spend a moment figuring — and 
you 11 quickly conclude that these 
thrifty millions who do it week after 
week are pretty good managers* 

Visit their homes for a close-up. 
Youll sec children somehow well-fed 
— sent to school neatly, warmly 
dressed* Youll see plain but comfort- 
able homes* 

But back of it all— the constant 
fear that one misfortune may sink 
them helplessly into debt. 

Industry is striving to reduce the 
hazards of this niji^and-tuck battle 
for existence. Factories are run with 
litdc profit to keep men working* 

But when a man does find himself 
buried in uncontrollable debt— he 
needs first of all a loan to relieve the 
pressure of financial worry. Then — 
of equal importance — he needs expert 
he!p in money management* House- 
hoid Finance offers to such families a 
plan of home money management — 
and for the woman, a constructive 
education in methods oi buying to 
stretch dollars as much as 20%. This 
service is available to any family 
whether customers of ours or not* 

May we send you free sample copies 
of our Household Money Manage- 
ment Booklets? You will see how even 
the most modest income may be budg- 
eted to cover a family's needs. 



HOUSEHOLD 
FINANCE 

CORPORATION AND SUftSIOIAtlES 



HOUSEHOLD FINANCE Corporation, 
Room 3U52H,9I9 N. Michigan Ave, Chicago 
Please send mc free of charge or obligation ^ 
sample copies of the Home Money Manage* 
mcnt Booklets you distribute to fan^ilics to 
help th«m gee a fresh «tarc finaDcidly. 

Name., — — _ 



Unfinished Business of the New Deal 



f Continued from page 17 J 
coming a new NRA. By one device 
or another, the new NBA will come. 
If it is not the Guffey bill that serves 
that purpose, certainly the Guffey 
bill will lead to the imposition on 
at her natural resources of the same 
L (introl that the Guffey bill puts upon 
coal. The expansion from coal to oil 
and natural gas will be prompt; other 
minerals, iron ore, copper and the 
like would soon follow* 

The new tax bill was proposed, not 
mainly to produce revenue, but to get 
a foothold for a new economic and 
social principle, the principle that 
corporations shall be prevented from 
accumulating surpluses out of their 
own earnings by taxing them puni- 
tively on what they accumulate. 
Due to opposition in Congress, the 
initial rate of taxation on undis- 
tributed earnings, heavy though it 
be, is comparatively smalL But 
throughout the discussion President 
Roosevelt said his principal inter- 
est was to establish the principle. 
With the principle now embodied in 
the new law, the rate will be in* 
creased. The immediate abjective of 
this innovation is to prevent corpora- 
tions from having surpluses. The ulti- 
mate objeetive is the same as that of 
several other proposals. It is to trans- 
fer control over all capital from pri- 
vate hands to the Government. The 
objective and the process are de- 
scribed in the passages on **The 
Allocation of Capital*' in the book 
"The Industrial Discipline,*' written 
by President Roosevelt's most fecund 
and most-listened-to adviser, Profes- 
sor Tugwell. President Roosevelt has 
stated, as one of the major objectives 
of the New Deal, that the free use of 
private capital shall no longer be: 
that no one shall be permitted to 
erect a new unit of industry or ex- 
pand an existing one. except as the 
Government may deem the expansion 
to be needed, and socially desirable. 

This objective, complete and mi- 
nute government dominion over capi* 
tal and credit, the outlawing of 
private mobilization of capital, is 
approached also through the new 
banking laws. The control has not 
gone as far as was intended; but in 
this case, as with AAA, only the first 
step is essential; the rest will follow 
in accordance with the natural law 
that attends such innovations. 

TVA, having begun by manufac- 
turing eiectricity, must sell it. It sells 
now at wholesale; later it will sell at 
retail — though the retail sale may be 
carried on not by the federal Govern- 
ment but through municipal or other 



local units of Government. Once in 
the business of manufacturing and 
selling electricity, the next step is to 
sell electrical appliances. The destina- 
tion will be complete absorption of 
the business of manufacturing and 
selling electricity and the mechan- 
isms which use electricity as power. 
Power and light will become a gov- 
ernment monopoly* When that condi- 
tion arrives, as in all government 
monopolies, private operation in the 
field will be outlawed. It will be the 
same with transportation; the cumu- 
lative control exercised over rail- 
roads can have no natural destination 
except ownership, with competition 
by private interests made illegal. 

The recently projxised setting up 
of cooperatives with government as- 
sistance and control may take the 
form, in the beginning, of volun- 
tary cooperatives, which take their 
chances in competition with privately 
owned retail stores. But as surely as 
voluntary cotton control passed to 
compulsory, so surely, if there are 
to be government-controlled coopera- 
tives at all. private comf)etition in the 
fields they enter will be outlawed. 

The sum of these and other New 
Deal innovations is what Professor 
Robbins says the inevitable outcome 
must be ; **Once governments start to 
control important branches of indus- 
try, if they are not willing at some 
point definitely to reverse their whole 
line of policy, there is no stop to this 
process short of complete socialism." 

Protected by the ConstUuttan 

THERE is one obstacle. The Consti- 
tution and the Supreme Court stand 
in the way. Not because of the wills 
of the Justices on the Court, but be- 
cause the Constitution was written as 
the code of a society of free indi- 
viduals, and as a compact between 
states having sovereign powers. So 
long as the Constitution stands, and 
so long as the Supreme Court inter- 
prets it as its words mean, the New 
Deal cannot come to fruit. It follows 
that the principal unfinished business 
of the New Deal is to overcome the 
Constitution, or to get around it. 

Because the Supreme Court has 
outlawed the two principal mechan- 
isms of the New Deal, AAA and 
NRA, it is assumed by many that the 
Court, and the Constitution, compose 
a bar to the New Deal, But is it safe 
to assume that the New Deal cannot 
or will not find a way to overcome the 
Court, or get around the Constitu- 
tion ? 

The New Dealers, in tlieir early at^ 
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titudc, iDQk it completely for jjrantod 
that the Supreme Court would not 
dare stand in the way. Once Mr. 
Roosevelt, as if making it easy for 
the Court to comply, had. so to speak, 
waved an amiable and inviting hand 
to the Court, a suggestion that they 
submit without making trouble. 'To 
make our economic and social struc- 
ture capable of dealing with modern 
life;* Mr. Roosevelt said, *1s the joint 
task of the legislative, the judicial, 
and the executive branches of the 
national Government/'^ 

Thai genial invitation to abdication 
was meant by Mr, Roosevelt to be 
a gesture of polite manners, the mas- 
ter making it easy for the servant to 
be compliant, yet preserve the ap- 
pearance of independence* For Mr, 
Roosevelt's temperament is not one 
which thinks that any President 
should admit that the Court is inde- 
pendent, or that it is an equal. His 
real feeling he had expressed in one 
of his campaign speeches,' in a pas- 
sage w^hich an important newspaper 
supporting him, the New York Times, 
called a *' heedless and foolish re- 
mark/' Mr, Roosevelt was speaking 
about the Republican Administration 
which he was then attacking. **The 
Republican party." he said, "was in 
complete control of all branches of 
the Government ; the legislative, with 
the Senate and Congress, and the 
Executive Department — and I may 
add for full measure to make it com- 
plete, the United States Supreme 
Court as well/' 

If Mr. Roosevelt thought, even in 
normal times, that the attitude of 
the Court should be one of defer- 
ence to the President and party in 
power, much more did he think it 
under the circumstances in which he 
found himself as President, endowed 
with extraordinary prestige from the 
country, and with extraordinary pow- 
er from Congress, the country in the 
terror of panic, the President with a 
franchise from Congress (and from 
most of the public ) to take whatever 
steps he deemed wise. 

That the Court should interpose 
any obstacle to the President's doing 
anything he decided to do, never oc- 
curred to the New Dealers. So far 
as they gave any anticipatory con- 
cern to possible legal awkwardnesses, 
their attitude toward the Court was 
one of '*you gotta"— one which said 
in effect, *'you better— or else!'' The 
"else," the menacing alternative, was 
made plain — the Court might find it- 
self out of existence. The threat was 
not really put in the form of a threat 
but rather in the spirit of calmly 
pointing out an inevitable conse- 
quence. In those early days of the 
New Deal» they regarded it as un- 
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LOOK OUT!- 

That Driver is Drunk! 



Bui Tlu Nol-(h< r-50 Club 
Member 1h l{i acl) lor 
The Emerge II ey 

The vicious menace of the DRUNKEN 
DRIVER shimld not rxijtt— but hcs still 
on thr hift hw.iy. IMmf AhfiH you fiu whrn ymt 
mrrf one? No lellin^ what hr \^ \^oin\i lo do 
— I'fiii must doisniTU'thin^ to protect r^jJ/n///. 

As in the case of crossroads, town ap- 
proiichca. and schools — the iiicnacc of I he 
drunken driver is lessenc:d for the NOT- 
OV'fvR-5CI CJub member. At sij^ht of an iin- 
slcflidy driver^ the motorist wfio has Ijrrn, 
driving under 50 nsnally has mm*, to ^cl 
uui of the way. The speeder docs not ^ 

FOR SAFETY^S SAKE- 

Jout The '^Vor-Ot7Pr-5(?'' Chtb 
TUEiih^, IS NO i:iiAitnK ok iiitMt^vi ion 

tThe Utile Red Arrow of the 
NOT-0\ EH-50 Club pasted 
on your speedoti;elcr niakeji 
foT safely on the highway, 
(whrrr 64% of auto fatalities 
OLi iji ) caujjirs you to siow down 
to n safe speed automatically at 
danger points. Anyone may 
join whether insured in Luinbermens or not. 
The thijughtfnl motorist will rcali^Ke, how- 
ever^ lli.n fnir pulii vitolelf .ire bound to be 
mure ( iirriiil .i e;M>!ip, Iniause carefully 
selected in the hrst place. I'lus means sub- 
stantial dividends paid back to policyholders, 
insuring them of lowest net cost* 

FFtEE Insigniu — Send Coupon 

Salt t\ jjaL'kci containing red arrow^ for speed- 
oi 1 L c ' c t ■ i\ w i ndo w trail 'jfe r ^ ^afc -d ri vi ml es 
and pledge card — for yourseU\ family, or 
fleet of ears — free on request. Mail this cou- 
pon now» 

LUMBERMENS 

MUTUAL CASl Ai;i \ COMFAIVY 

J A M ^ . K F M I * K H , l^re* idrn f 
lityme OJfiec: 
MtJiiial Iii^iiiiTuiii'r Bhl^,^ Chieagci, U*S*A» 
■"^ tf 'a rhi ij re%i test A it la nt a h ite M u t ual *' 





LumbermemMuLua] Casualty Company, rVlut ual IiLsurauct.-! Jtbl^., 4 Jiic'ago^ Ill> 

Send me hee Jiafeiy Packets as deseriljed above^ so Uiat 1 may <uiiiitiei enrollment 

in the NOT-OVER-SO Club, i understand thai this rcq uest does not obligate me i n any way. 
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REMEMBER WHAT GAS USED TO COST 
WHEN THAT CAR WAS NEW?" 



AT.OT nf things hnve gmir up in price tlorlng tlu- hist decade and a 
half. But gasoline is not one of them* In fact, if you drove a car 
back in 1920 you paid at least twice what you pay for your gasoline tf^- 
day, not counting taxes. In that year the average nation-wide retail price 
per gatton was 29.74 cents. Today it k 14.24 cents — hnth figures exclusive 
of tax. 

Much of the credit for this reduction goes to the research and experi- 
mental work of the oil companies. They hav'e spent from ten to twelve 
millions a year to increase the quantity, improve the quality and lower 
the cost of producing gasoline. 

One improvement alone, a refining process known as **cracking/' has 
doubled the yield of gasoliue from a barrel of crude. More efficient re- 
cover}^ methods are taking oil from pools that once would have been 
abandoned. Deeper drilling has opened up untouched fields — some wells 
are now drilled to a depth of over two miles and more oil is being dis- 
covered all the time. Transportation costs have been lowered through 
the extension of pipe lines over a I]2,000*mile network — backed up by 
countless new and improved tank ships, tank cars, tank trucks, pumps 
and reservoirs. 

In these developments steel has played an important part. Special 
alloy steels that withstand high pressure and temperature make possible 
the giant "cracking'' stills. Tougher, harder steels assist in the deeper 
drilling of wells. Stronger^ more tasting steels speed up transportation. 

Steel and oil today are inseparable. And United States Steel research 
is constantly working to produce better steels, so that you may continue 
to enjoy better and cheaper gasoline* 



AwtiKiCAN BHriMJK Com J* A -W - Amehjcaj* Stkei, k Wire Company • Canadian 
BftitxiE Company, LTi>. • CAKSKciJ^JLiJNois SriiEL CuiiFoitj\Tio:i • CoLeMBU Stkel 
Company * CvctOKB Fe-xci^ Compaky • Federal Shu'euilding akd Dry Dock 
Company * Nattonal Tube Covipany ■ Ou. Wf-ll Supply Company • ScuttY 
Sn:fr;L Product* Comi'axv • Tfr vxFsiinc Cmai,, Iron & R,vn woAO Cdmpasy 
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IN 1927-28 

The Coiioiton f Va.> Nat'l 
Bank hcHtctI thii hankmf 
hiiuftc with cofll hand' 
6rifi4 — mt i% erti|e ao- 
mi«l cot I of $470, 
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IN 1929 



An oil buforr was in 
itftlled and ff»r tbc neit 
6 year* ihc «vcra|£c c«*t 
of nil ufted wttf $63A.2H 
annuaJly. 





IN 1935 



lit tH \ burner wafc rtpiucedl 
with a \1 hirinif Sttiker 
mitoriKitic coal hurrtrr) 
and th« year'* t?iia( 
und jnniitir »pr%ice 
ccftt (inly $2J5* 



NEXT WINTER 



The hank hcipc* fur ir\cM 
|rc<itcr navin|{i - hclicv- J[g^ 



]ti£ the euld will not be 
a% «e%cre as it wai in 
15>3S 56. 




Whiting makes a complete line of 
bituminous coal stokers for any 
make and model of boiler or fur- 
nace for Industrial, Commercial, 
Institutional or Household 



Service 




WHITING 
STOKER 



WHITING CORPORATION, 
IS624 a. H*ljii»d St.. H^fvmy. iUineiM 

PIciiir ten^ dm* on Whiting ^if»kcr» Uw 
Q Comm^rciir Service Q IrKjuttrial Hcrrviec 
D RciidctifiKl S«r\'ice O Tn«litiitton«t Sirr^ioe 

itfa^v- — . 

Aj^dFmM ...... . * 

City .'^tetff 



thinkable that the Court should try 
to preserve its ancient prerogative. 
Their altitude was put in words by 
the sympathetic author of "The 
Roosevelt Revolution/* "Ulien.*' 
wrote Mr, Ernest Lindley — * 

. . Chl«^I Justice Hughes iLdmlnUtered 
the oath lo Mr, Roosevelt during the 

,. ». . . ' ' , ' • . 'j: - j ' lem- 

in- 
■ her 

' pay check. 

Court, hke the a of 
the re«l of the poJ: idB 
very lar^rly on wht'thet or liut in** rt'vo- 
lutionar%' process now undnr way can be 
^ 1 k€'pt • 

1 -hat ihe .nt 

\]^. : -.t to expet t ' ..t L'M.itin ih in- 
■■ri:<Ti*i>n and correlation hy men 
\Kh<y>i l.ioad social philoi^ophy in the 
name as the phUosophy behind the ex- 
periment. - . . 

He added : 

Whi^n Mr. RooneveU came into ofllce» 
the Supreme Court was in fairly even 
baianrr The relirement of a couple of 
the elderly con«ervaUve JuAtlcrs would 
permit the balance In the Co«rt to be 
swung over to the liberal «tde. 

And if none of the *'eldcrly con- 
servalive Justices" should be amiable 
enough to voluntarily retire and take 
their historic function with them— 
in that event President Roosevelt 
would have Congress (at the time 
wholly supine to him ) pass an act 
enlarging the Court, and he would 
fill the new seats with Justices com- 
mitted in advance to holding New 
Deal measures cons ti tut ionaL As Mn 
Lindley put it: **If that [retirement 
by some of the Conservative Jus- 
tices] should not eventuate, the ap- 
pointment of two additional Justices 
vTOuld accomplish the same purfiose," 

If the elderly conservative Justices 
would not retire, they might die- 
This rather ghoulish reliance was put 
in words by the author of "The New 
Dealers.*'* He said that the New Deal 
legal slalf — especially the unofficial 
head of it. Professor Felix Frank- 
furter— '*ad vised the Administration 
on its main strategy with regard to 
the Supreme Court,"" One part of the 
strategy was that the Administra- 
tion's lawyers should practice delay, 
they should "go slow," so as to allow 
time for the New Deal to entrench 
itself in popular and Congressional 
favor. "This strategy would also 
allow the Grim Reaper to do his stuff 
on some of the conservative dodos on 
the bench," (I hasten to add that I 
think this last must have come from 
the author of "The New Dealers." I 
cannot imagine Professor Frankfur- 



>Mr. Lindlejr was a mcmbflr of the Wathiciftoti 
Uttafl oi iNe New Yark Hifrtid-TFibunt mho hid 
r«p{irtGd Mr. Rcroicveh't campftign for the Ptc»i- 
dencjr, h«d brcome clo^t to Mr. Rootevelt per« 
s<iniUy and believed strongly in hin ideai, ind 
rcAected *hem, 

'Published The hwsk wmi tnonymouc, the 

mthor ciLlinf hirns^H "The UnoFFicUl Obfterver/' 
Confident Wiihm£ti^n turmtse beltcvet hini to 
be 1 well-known proie»ionaj writeT who it the 
lime WAft a memb«r of the Adminiitr acton. 
'The Nevv Dr^ferm/* page 



ter entertaining m ghoulish a policy, 
nor speaking so disrespectfully of the 
Court — after all, he is a Professor in 
the Harvard Law School ) 

In due course, after two years, 
came the first decision of the Supreme 
Court upon a major New^ Deal issue 
(other than the gold cases). The 
Court held NRA invalid. 

Mr. Roosevelt was amazed — but 
remained confident* Though the de- 
cision was unanimous; though the 
three so-called "liberal" Justices con- 
curred in it : though one of the liberal 
three, Mr. Justice Cardozo, added a 
supplementary concurring opinion 
almost more harsh on NRA than the 
main one — nevertheless Mr. Roose- 
velt remained confident that the New 
Deal was both indispensable and 
popular. In an early press confer- 
ence' he took one of the most remark- 
sble ste}5s ever taken by a President, 
For an hour and 25 minutes press 
conferences usually lasit about a 
quarter of an hour— the President 
gave the newspaper men, for rej)eti- 
tion to the public, reiisons w*hy the 
Supreme Court decision was fatal to 
the New Deal, and why, therefore, it 
must not be permitted to stand. He 
"served notice that . . . the New Deal 
would go direct to the i>eople for 
ix)wer."' 

How make the change? 

BUT just in what form would Mr. 
Roosevelt take his ftght to the peo- 
ple? The direct way and obvious way 
would be to propose an amendment 
to the Constitution giving the Presi- 
dent the powers he desired, and de- 
fining the powers. But when the 
President was asked by a newspai>er 
correspondent whether he would do 
this, "the President would not say. 
. , * Asked if there was any way to 
accomplish his end except through a 
constitutional amendment, the Presi- 
dent hesitated but indicated that 
there might possibly be such a way,"* 

Never has the President said he 
would propose an amendment to the 
Constitution. He has never said it 
publicly, and so far as Washington 
has heard of his private conversa- 
tions (as Washington commonly does 
hear), he has never said it privately. 
Yet never has the President failed to 
say that the condition created by the 
Supreme Court's decision must be 
overcome. That he must have another 
way in mind seems certain. 

The other ways would be two: one 



Mir 31, mi. 

■Thii quotauoti it itom th* New Vorir HwrmM^ 
Ttihunt'M ■ummary of what the president Mid. 
R^marlii of th« Pretident at preii conference* 
are mexnt to be trantmiited to the public in the 
c»rr««poTidefit'i wordi. Direct quotation of the 
Preiidenf ii not permitted. Lone *^nd careful 
tummarie«of the Prtitdcnt*t remarka were print- 
ed In the Mew York Hfrjtld Thbuae and New 
York Tim^s^ and in a few other newipaperft, 
June I. 

'New ITork HtiMld'Tribunt, Jiiae 1< 1915, 
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would be to change the Supreme 
Court by law; either to enlarge the 
Court by act of Congress and fill the 
added seats with Justices committed 
to finding the New Deal const itu- 
tional; or to attempt, by act of Con- 
gress, to limit the Court's power. 

Proposed acta of Congress to in- 
rease the Court or to limit its power 
have been considered. More than a 
score have been introduced into Con- 
gress. But they have not been sent to 
Congress by the President, nor urged 
by him nor sanctioned by him. On the 
contrary, one surmises — though this 
is only a surmise— that the Presi- 
dent, if not in the beginning, certainly 
now, does not encourage the notion of 
having Congress interfere with the 
courts. If ever he entertained this 
way of making the New Deal stick, 
he was discouraged by the country's 
reaction to his complaint against the 
NRA decision. When he made his ex- 
traordinary talk to his newspaper 
conference he expected public sup- 
port of his position— to stimulate 
public support of himself, public con- 
demnation of the Court was plainly 
the purpose of his communication to 
the public by way of the newspaper 
men. Actually, the public response 
Look the form of disapproval, not of 
the Court's decision, but of the Presi- 
dent's attack upon the decision. 

There remained, and remains, one 
further way for the President to get 
what he wants, one further way for 
the New Deal to survive. It is the way 
contemplated in the beginning. 

The ages of the nine Justices of the 
Supreme Court are: one 79, one 7T, 
three 74, one 70, one 66, one 63, one 
61. In the course of nature, it is not 
likely that all will live on until 1941. 
Whoever is President through the 
next Presidential term may be able, 
by appointments to fill vacancies, to 
remake the Court. If Mr. Roosevelt 
is reelected, he should be able to 
change the Court so as to end it as 
an impediment to the New DeaL 

If America wants the new order, 
America can accept it* All that those 
who deplore it can do is to try to see 
that America understands what the 
new order is. In what I have said here 
I have dealt only with it as it would 
appear in industry and business, for 
it is by first absorbing that field that 
the new order would arrive. But that is 
far short of describing what the new 
order, when in complete flower, would 
be. There is only one new order in 
the world; new orders emerge only 
rarely— the last one was the French 
Revolution. The new order, if it 
comes to America, would be a varia- 
tion of the one which, in three forms 
which vary but have the same essen- 
tial characteristics, has emerged 
since 1917 in Italy, Russia. Germany 
and some smaller European countries. 
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OnnOOaMonth- 
Live to a ripe old age 

in Maine 




Maine with 
its picfur- 
esque coast 
and pine- 
clad mountoins hos long been 
noted for an invigoroting, health- 
fgl climate. Even two score years 
ago/' writes o famous American 
author, "physicions said to worn- 
out and run-down patients/ Breothe 
that air deeply, sleep as such 
breathing mokes you sleep, eat 
seafood, go fishing, sailing, canoe- 
ing and bathing — and you1l be a 
new man/^ 

Naturally you must Hve now 
where your work is — but there ore 
many places in Moine where an 
elderly person, or couple, could 
live comfortobly on $100 0 month. 
And you con count on that income 



— or more — when 55, or older, 
if you will invest o part of your 
present earnings in Northwestern 
Mutual Retirement Insurance. 

When you are ready to retire, 
you may prefer some other sectron 
of the country— or your own home 
town — but moke sure now that you 
will have this financial security for 
your less productive yeors. 

Moil coupon below for the 
"Wonder Spots'" book. More than 
25 attroctive regions ore descrfbed 
and illustrated. Send for a copy of 
this interesting booklet today. 
There is, of course, no cost or 
obligation. Just use the coupon. 

THE THRIFTY WAY TO 
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The 

Vorthwestem' 
Mutual 



THf NOBTHWeSTESN MuTUAi 
MilwQulcvep Wiiconsm 

PlAdift moil "Wonder Spoil" Bookl»K 



Nomfr. . 
Addre» 
! CiJy 



t4ow much Income can I liav# dt oat 
atiidt $ , ,o month? My Age. 
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the uB^et&oithetVofihw&st^rnMuiualas reported . - partrnGnti^ 

fotola billion doHora—Q gr^af estate admiiii$tered for themtstuai wcl/are and protec- 
tion o/ more than 600,000 pohcyholdars with 3 billion IQOmiUion of insurance in force. 



I Notice to our I 
I 64,014 I 
I stockholders I 

I Dividend* of 4S cents pet share I 

I will be paid on no- par common I 

I slock August 15, 1936, to stocks I 

I holders of record 3-00 P. I 

I J^ly 24. 193§, without closing I 

H the transfer books. 
H J, S, Prescott, Secretary 

*S8th Dividend 

Among thff ptsducts of CpnvrAl 
F^iadif are: Maxwell Home CcR^cc 
— Je(i-0— Po»t ToAfttici — Ornpc^ 
Nijtt— ^rape^Nuti FlnkM — Poi- 
turn — Po^t'm 4<}% Bran Flitkci^ 
Whole Bfiin Shredi — Bnkrr't Pre- 
mium Choc<ilBtc- — -Bilker 1 Cocpji— 
Swan« Down Cake Floor — ^DlBmonii 
Crystal Sn It — Calumet Bakinfl Paw- 
liet^ — ^B*ker"fii Coronut— SankM Cof- 
fer— Mi ni4.te TaiiicirB — Log Cabin 
Syrup — Certo — La France — Satitii, 

GENERAL 
FOODS 

250 Park Avenue, New York City 



^^rade Groups Show the Wai] 



fContimwd from page ^8) 
These were necessary preliminaries, 
the Institute realized, to expanded 
use of structural steel in bridges, 
buildings and other structures. 

The first objective was achieved in 
1934 when the rolling mills finally 
agreed to standardize tlie weights 
and sections of the wide flange beams, 
thus permitting an impartial use of 
material from any mill in any Job 
that specified steeL To hasten this 
work of standardization, Institute 
members also joined in publishing a 
handbook for the guidance of engi- 
neers who design structures. So well 
did this last succeed that the Insti- 
tute has adopted a similar program 
of education as the basis of all its ef- 
forts. Manuals have since been issued 
covering use of steel in dams, bridges, 
i stadiums and elsewhere. The better 
the knowledge of steel among both 
buyers and sellers of the material » 
the Institute believes, the wider will 



Something had to be done to level off 
that production curve and stabilise 
employment, increase annual earn- 
ings of workers, and establish a more 
economic prod tic Lion and distribu- 
tion system. The Association set out 
to convince the manufacturei^ that 
the solution lay in cooperative action. 

How the Association succeeded is 
well known. The principal feature of 
its plan, as is equally well known, was 
an agreement to hold the National 
Automobile Show, at which the 1936 
models were to be formally intro- 
duced, two months before the cus- 
lomary January date. 

Not so well known are the concrete 
facts— figures as to what this change 
meant in employment and pay rolls. 
Here are a few : 

More workt^rs were employed in No- 
vember and December of 1935 than in 
any previous similar period, exceeding 
the best prior record by 30,000, 

The average weekly pay roll in th© 
automotive and parts industries during 



Coming in September 



Test Tube Towns 



By Charles Stevenson 



Is ihv Tlr:-eti It-mfTU A<i mmistratlon a laboratory (?x]>< ri merit ere* 
nting a cooperative system in which the profits of private enter' 
priaes are transferred to competing businesses IheoretioaJly owned 
by the laborer- consumer, but directed and financed by govern- 
ment ? 



I Worked in Russia 



By Andrew Smith 



A i^ombre recital of f^run l ealuiea in a land bally hooed as a work- 
ers' paradise. Told by an American Communist who wanted to 
beheve and found his faith mispUced. 

Shippers Scan New Truck Rotes 

By Ralph L. Woods 

Compulsory filing of truck ^ciiedulo^ with ICC brtngs a new situa- 
tion to shipper and receiver of freight WiU users of truck transpor-* 
tatlon be hindered or helped? 



be Its market and the greater its ser- 
vice to the public. 

While several of these various as- 
sociation programs set up increased 
employment and purchasing power as 
incidental objectives, none was aimed 
so directly at those twin targets as 
was that of the Automobile Manu- 
facturers Association. And none 
scored more impressively. 

Since the days of open cars and 
bad roads, the automobile industry 
has been afllicted with April -May 
peaks and November- Decern her val- 
leys In production and employment* 
For 30 years this problem of seasonal 
fluctuation had defied solution. 

The need for action became acute 
as the depression ran its course. 



the last quarter ul iit^r) waa $ia»471,000, 
as against $7,600,000 in 1934. 

Automobile factories alone durine the 
last quarter of 1935 employed an average 
of 105.000 more workers than in 1934. 

Annual average wag'e earnings in- 
creased over 1934 by more than 30 per 
cent. 

Twenty-seven per cent of the Indus- 
try's annual output was produced in the 
last quarter instead of the usual 15 per 
cent. 

Comparable benefits were felt in 
the steel, railroad, rubber and other 
related industries. 

The Association, while pointing 
out these immediate achievements* 
frankly admits that the program has 
not been in operation long enough to 
make possible final appraisal of the 
results. The future may produce un- 
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DITTO COPIES 

direct from your 
pencil, pen and 
ink or typewritten 
original 

You use no sccncit and no type 
when you use Ditto, and there is 
no carbon to pack. Simply t vpewritc, 
write or draw with Ditto ribboo, pen- 
cils ori nks on ordinary bond paper, 
tiike th.ic original to Ditto and make 
your copies. 

Ditto reproduces eight colors in 
one operation, on any weight of paper 
from tissue to card stock and on any 
si:e sheet up to 20 x 34 inches. 
Bulletins, accounting reports* orders 
and invoices, production tickets, tags, 
and payroll records are only a few of 
countless jobs on which Ditto can 
save you money* 



tee: 



\X''rite for our hook 
* ' Cop i « — TTieir 
Place in BiMincis". 
U Cells how DlE,lO 
u-ill save money 
i n youf business-. 
No obligarion- 




Plcasr ft end mc your new book **Cop<e* — 
Their Piflcc in Buaincii" telling how Duto 
w ! I U a vc mo nt' V t n m V bus I ti CSS. N o obi] f ion . 



Nature of Bmlrasi^ 



^ DITTO, 



INC. 



2211 W. HARRISON STREET 
CHICAGO • ILLINOIS 




foreseen disadvantages, but few are 
now apparent* 

The next National Automobile 
Show will be held, as was the last 
one, in November. 

Last but by no means least amon 
the seven winners of A. A, E. Cer- 
tificates of Honor was I he National 
Retail Dry Goods Association, In 
scope and variety of services to its 
members— 5,694 dry goods, depart- 
ment and specialty apparel stores— 
this Association's record was out- 
standing. These activities were un- 
dertaken, the Association points out, 
primarily to advance more efficient 
and economical distribution, to the 
end that retailers, their employees, I 
manufacturers and the people might 
benefit/' i 

So numerous were these services 
that only the broad groups Into 
which they fall can be indicated here: 

Participation in natkmal movenicnta 
aimed at improvement of sioclal and eco- 
nomic standardhi, such as the national 
recovery movement, social security, the 
housing program, etc. 

Cooperation with college, government 
and private research agencies in the 
collection of data and promotion of edu- 
cational programs. 

Standarclization of policiaa and prac* 
tice through the pooIing^ of the experi- 
ence of member alorea, analyzing this 
data and finding- "the one best way/' 

Services rendered through ansociato 
^roup^, nature of which are indicated 
by their name;^: the ControUers' Con- 
gresSp Merchandising Division, Sales 
Promotion Division, Store Management 
Gronp» Credit Management Diviaion, 
Personnel Group, Retail Delivery Asso- 
ciation and Traffic Group. 

Safeguiirding retailers, and ultimate* 
ly the public, from uneconomic and un- 
fair legislation, largely through studies 
and preparation of statistics relating to 
retail sales tax measures in various 
states and which were made available to 
merchants. 

Development of friendly employer-em- 
ployee relations — important in retailing. 

The story of how these and other 
trade associations have advanced re- 
covery, increased employment, en- 
larged purchasing powder, fostered 
sound business management, reduced 
losses and placed clearer interpreta* 
tions upon business functions could 
be indefinitely expanded. 

But the variety of these services 
have been suthciently indicated. Like* 
wise have been indicated the varieties 
of problems which confront modern 
business, and also its powers, through 
cooperative action, to solve them. 

The work of trade associations, the 
mediums of that action, have expand- 
ed, to quote Secretary Roper again, 
**from that of merely attempting to 
correct those evils and unsound prac* 
tices which have grown with our eco- 
nomic progress to that of advancing 
the standards and character of busi- 
ness and industry, , . . Thus their 
efforts are not only of benefit to in- 
dustry but to the public as welL'* 




''Mill lonti. Iff 
S mlnuf«ft to 5 
o'ct()<li< but 1 
mytl fcnd 60 
copifls df Ihil 
pricD ch€in9* by 
air moil tonight" 




Typing time S minutei 
Direct to DITTO 
wlfhovt ra-typfng. 
Optrotiofti of mofhina 

— 2 minutot. 
Job complete at SiQI. 
T<>tti1 olopsetl limo 
— 7' minMt«s, 



DITTO IS THE 

fastest way to 
make Copies — ^No 
stencil, no type, no 
engravings • - - - 

IT IS five minutes before closing 
timc^ and you h;iVL' ntnv prices or 
uthtT data of real importance to put 
into salesmen's hands. Type the 
prices or bufk-tin with Ditto Ribbon, 
sign with Ditto Ink, and the com- 
municotton to 50 or 150 salesmL-n is 
in the mail in 6 or 7 minutes at a 
cosi of less than one air mail stamp* 

TTiL-rc is no inkini^^ no retyping; 
manuscript signature perfectly repnv 
duced; all colors arc copied in one 
operation; a fraction of the chanct^ 
for error because only one writing is 
required. 




tee: 



To find out liow 
['ill., can iic ! p 
M. \i*c fot oiif 
riLTiA l-cink*'Copies 
— Thrir Plflcc m 
Bus I ne 5 5. " Ntj^ cose 
or obii};iiEiun. 



ricasc send mc yout new book "Copiti— - 
Their Place m Businfci" describing Dirfo's 
rematkablc tlcxtbilitv obli^^nrion. 
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\ouY Dentist 
first . . . then 

I PAN A 

and Massage 

* * * 

"1 'ou will nnrc, as vou nin through 
J our leading niagnzincs, imnv ad- 
vcrtkcmcnts for Ipana. 

These differ widely in treatment, 
stressing the vjiluc of Ipana and mas- 
sage t(* varying groups of people. 

Hut they all have one thing in com- 
mon— the)* all urge you^ when you sec 
that tinge of *'pink" on your tooth 
brush, to go to your dentist. They all 
say: 

Let rour Damst DeciJe 

Unhcilrhy gum amditions arc fairly 
comm(m-*dyc to our modern soft- 
fofid diet. But that tinge of "'pink/* 
while generally denoting a simple case 
of lazy gums, is sc)metimcs an indi- 
cation of f:ir more serious gum disor- 
ders to follow. 

For 20 years» Ipana has worked 
closely with the dental profession. Be- 
fore Ipana was offered to the consum- 
ing public, a niiiliun trial tubes were 
placed in dentists' hands for testing. 

\uur dentist is familiar with Ipana s 
contributions to oral health. \\*hen he 
suggests massage with Ipana Tooth 
Paste, he's intrcnlucing you to a health 
measure he hjfnvs has proved effcctii^e 
in millions of cases. 
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The Paradox of Tax Reform 



Far sound trdh and healthy gums 

IPANA 

TOOTH PASTE 



(Continued from page ^ji^ 
has been able to aceumulate, in excess 
of dividend payments, $38,200,000. 
thus more than making up for the 
inroads of the depression. From the 
point of view of eapital funds, Chrys- 
ler may be in position to distribute 
^ Urge portion of its net earnings as 
divj<iends and thus keep down ita 
Federal income tax, whereas a cor- 
poration which was caught by the tax 
law before it had been able to restore 
itself cannot do so. 

The !aw hits m strange ways 

BESIDES working systematically to 
increase the load of businesses al- 
ready burdened, the new Revenue Act 
deals blows capricioysly in unexpected 
places. A corporation whose taxable 
year began December 1 last has until 
November 30 next before it becomes 
subject to the troublesome surtax on 
undistributed earnings. But a cor- 
poration whose taxable or fiscal year 
began one month later, that is on 
January 1, 1936, finds that with half 
the year run it must make readjust- 
ments immediately to meet the im- 
pact of this new revolutionary tax. 

Consider, also, the plight of a cor- 
poration which in May; or some time 
shortly thereafter, refunded some of 
its bonds into a new issue. The tax 
law exempts from the undistributed 
earnings lax all earnings retained be- 
cause of specific sinking fund obliga- 
tions incurred before May 1. Those 
incurred after May 1 are subject to 
tax. A corporation with a $1,000,000 
net income and a $100,000 annual 
sinking fund charge may find that its 
Federal income taxes, under this Act, 
are higher by per cent if it re- 
funded its bonds on May 1 rather 
than on April 30. 

A still more freakish result arising 
from the new Revenue Act is illus- 
trated by the Consolidated Oil cor- 
poration. One of its outstanding bond 
issues matured last year. If the cor- 
poration had at that time refunded 
the maturing bonds into a new issue, 
the sinking fund obligations would 
have been tax-free since they were 
contracted for prior to May 1, 1936. 
Instead the company secured a bank 
loan with which to pay off the bonds. 

In May of this year the company 
registered with the Securities and 
Exchange Commission a $50,000,000 
refunding bond issue with which to 
pay off the bank loan. The earnings 
allocated to the sinking fund for these 
bonds will have to bear the undis- 
tributed earnings tax since the ob- 



ligation was incurred after May 1. 

It so happens that the new bond 
1^ made conv- 
company. 1: 
the convertible bonds, issued the 
2,000,000 shares of common stock in- 
to which the bonds are convertible, it 
could have avoided the sinking fund 
obligations and the taxes with them. 

As this example shows. Ih* ^ 
law will place a premium on : .4 
by stock issues rather than bonds or 
bank loans, another fact which will 
work to the disadvantage of medium- 
sized corporations. While their large 
com pet i tors have a ready access to 
capital through stock issues, small 
locally-known corfjorations usually 
have had to finance themselves by 
bank loans or bonds which banks 
could purchase. They will have to pay 
undistributed eamir ; on their 

debt amortizations , big cor- 

porations can escape such taxes by 
issuing stock rather than bonds. 

What effect this emphasis on stock 
issues will have in another depression 
is. of course, unpredictable, but cer- 
tainly if corporations run intoserioiLs 
difficulties, investors who have stock 
rather than bonds are in a relatively 
weak position* 

Potential by-products of the new 
type of corporate taxation can be 
listed almost without end. The most 
serious aspect of the additional tax- 
ation, however, is this: it runs up to 
the highest point in peacetime the 
total Federal income tax assessment 
on business and individuals. With the 
Revenue Act of 1936 superimposed on 
existing income taxes, the total tax 
liability of corporations and individu- 
als will be in excess of $2,600,000,000. 
In 1929. the Federal income tax was 
only $2,411,000,000. 

This contrast reflects how greatly 
the burden of Government has grown 
during the past few years. Federal tax 
colleetionsduring the fiscal yearwhich 
opened July 1 will be the heaviest in 
the history of the country, except for 
a single year of 1920. The country, in 
other words, is carrying a total Fc^d- 
eral tax burden of war-time propor- 
tions or greater and is paying it out of 
a sadly depleted national income. 

Even so, revenues are insufficient to 
meet the staggering cost of the Fed- 
eral Government by $2,600,000,000. 
The end of taxation is not yet in sight. 

The inroads which this particular 
law makes into the earnings and sav- 
ings of the nation are only an in- 
cident in an omnivorous growth of 
taxation. In this whole movement, 
nobody gains but the tax collector. 
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They Called the 
Hearse Too Early 

f Contimied from page 32) 
which goes into a high grade in- 
striiment. The outer rim of the case 
will be laminated mahogany or 
walnut. The interior braces are lami- 
nated spruce and maple. Not only 
must these woodn be aged and of a 
certain kind, but they are also select- 
ed because they corae from certain 
sectiotis of the country. Northern 
grown woods have different quali- 
ties from southern grown woods, 
and both must be free of imperfec* i 
tions- 

And when the woods are glued 
together, as in the sounding board 
which is the heart of the instrument, 
they are first warmed — just to in- 
sure a better joining. So it goes. 
Since some S5 per cent of the pro- 
duction cost is represented by labor, 
it can easily be seen that the piano 
industry does not lend itself to easy 
economies. Great resourcefulness has 
been required to lower costs without 
lowering quality. 

Workers like their trade 

IT IS interesting to see how the up- 
turn in the industry has heartened 
the craftsmen who perform this mul- 
titude of tasks. Many of these work- 
men have been in the industry for 30 
to 50 years. One of the men, whose 
kindly face looks out from behind a 
lyre on Page 31, is John O'Neil of j 
Boston. He is typical of many. I 

John is now 70 years old and 40 
of those years have been spent in the 
piano factory. As a young man he was | 
an expert woodeai'ver, and evidence 
of his consummate skill with a chisel 
can be found in many a New England i 
church. 

Today, John has four main inter- 
ests: his family, the piano business, 
the Boston Red Sox and the Irish 
Sweepstakes. He has bought a ticket 
annually for the Sweeps since Lord 
knows when, without telling his 
family, but has yet to win a prize. 

The Boston Red Sox are slipping 
in the pennant race but John wears a , 
smile which simply can't be wiped 
off. The piano business is looking up, 
and John likes to think about it. So i 
do his friends in the factory, and you 
can't find much fault with men for 
feeling cheery. 

In this instance their optimism is 
based on a solid foundation. The 
money is already in the till, and more 
is on the way. 



11,300 NEW JOBS 

IN ASSOCIATED 
COMMUNITIES 

N EMPLOYMENT in many communities 
served by the Associated System was re- 
Heved last year by a net increase of 11,300 
new Jobs created by industrial concerns 
which moved into liiese areas or by indus* 
tries already tliere Kliich expanded their 
c^peraUons!* 

This activity resulted largely from coop- 
eration among the Industrial Development 
DIvJsitm of the System, the local operating 
companies, and community organizations in 
helping 260 concerns relocate for more effi' 
cienl operation- Some 342 more were helped 
to modernize and expand their operations by 
making greater application of equipment 
using electricity and gas, 

industrial development U just one way in 
^vktck the Associated System carries out its 
responsihility to its customers and £}w com- 
mumties in which tliey live. 



ASSOCIATED GAS & ELECTRIC SYSTEM 



ttntt) *p^rt ifin itji/t^^r jfiurstifj Jur^ntf, itr a.t arf ^iffffrto Aji v» f Mdtrituh^ii of n/^crli* hitv, 

fiuf cttfiitiiltife tin ir^erinij fit/ iirt]/ Prttsi'tpiii (*ftdfr<.i'rilfrtti anififLi/c tn t4'/jj r/i jufh 
Prmftpul tJitJfrwriUr ii tuii ifuitttJi^J i%f art tU a Jtwitr ttf ihn»lfr. 

$35,000,000 

Commercial Investment Trust Corporation 

3V2% Debentures, due July 1, 1951 



Price 101V2% 

p]us>ccru*<i inlvrvst fram July 1 » l9-tG date pf delivery 



Pritii'ifuti i.'Htffri\'t-iterj it^j tir/tntti in tht FeJtrat Sfteuritn-i j/*/ af iif^t amfiudrJ) m 
r^jptfi ufthf jri'ttriitrj tit ti'/m /j !fif ifro^prrtuJt rrf-aff^t untilhr tiffunait^ v^'tnt h thr^ jitrYmttjf 
hiUt ttftJfrM'rittrrtt xnhtfi-l /4r i^^ndittan* ^pf^ri^fitti tn the f 'ruifrwtittn^f A^ftt- 
ment,itf*^tf*t*4h I'l the pn^fpti^tu^. ^fnutng-fni k Ptitwipat IhtJer^i^t-it^rrarwi 



Dillon^ Read & Co. Lehman Brothers 

Lazard Freres & Company 
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Prices Are Wiser Than Men 



TOWEL MAX 
. * , School iowrl costs still lower 

From his first-hand knowledge of hurnan 
nature has come a simple workable idea 
for cutlinfr the cost of paper towels in 
schooEs, Briefly^ it 

1^ Eliminates washroom waste. 

2, Insures ntf^rv pupils using towels* 

3. Puts towel use and co^t on an audit 
basis from store-room to clean hands. 

4* Operates without additiGnal invest- 
ment in new fixtures* 

Because school children and students 
are inclined to be wasteful of paper tow- 
els in washrooms, the cost is higner than 
need be. 

The makers of Onliwon Towels will, 
without obi i gat ion on your part» explain 
the application of this idea for your 
schools* Write to School Department, 
A. P, W. Paper Co.. Albany, N. Y. 




★ ★ ★ 

**Tlio Aiiii^rh*iiii 

I'] iH » 11 1» 111 i V S V 1 1^ III * * 



4 I I K (-hambf r of Oim< 
mr n r rti thr I tutt'i] Slaie* ha^ puljlUKed a 
loiiriM' ,ifi'pa|H' iMii>irau*d iMHiklri, t-jiiiilril 
''The Amrriruu KowMiiir Sy^^l*'m Ouiipari't! 
wtth 0*ll<Ttjvi^iri iirul l)ictatiir^bip*\ 

The Un»klrt diM tl!i!•r■^ llii* principle* uimio 

ht'vn Iduit, and analy/i-^ a tnunlirr of ilw im- 
piirtant faelcini asM»ciai('d wiifi ilir rimmr- 
a^rmi'nt, criorcfinotinn, rr^rrlaricm und tm* 
Ijrovemciit lit bii*^iii»"^?' nndtT our Arn**riran 
?»ysjtt'iii *»f priijinijiaiinr private ownership aotl 
individual t'nrrrpri-«\ 

It ilraws, a clrar nmrra'«i iM'twern *nu*b 
prinriplrs and rtu* fiirriieu dorlrinr** ul rttm- 
muiiihm, suriaJj^m, fa«*"if^m, ria/i*j*iri» j^yndi- 
I alii-^EiK and anitn htj^m. 

Kvrryofie Jrit^•r^'^^k'd in |iri>rrU'day 
ir jlji>ij(£lil and io niodrrn sin ial ilrv^-ltipmf nt 
will iiroftr Uy a fradinji id tliin btM*klH. 

Smif uhi> havr road ii Kavr di'.M.*ribcd it 
a?: **lnii-ually timely*', . , , ' A (mr fiiatr- 
tiient tfial should havr wide diylnlnition**. , , . 
'*A tirii* fjtplaiiaiinii M faris'V , . , "Higlily 
f oinnirndaldf fur eojicii.i»ni**i?t aiitt roinprf'* 
hrn>ivfm"^s of thr arliclr, atiil llif Uftvr id 
ilie arj^iimi'ii!^". , . . "A wuridrrfitl tiifl*^ 
pampbli^l. 3«am>"thin^ I liavr liin{£ i^anifd; U 
h very eduratiiirial"* , . . '* A f^plt-ndifl Ifxi- 
lH*t>k", . , , '*Thij^ ,4iiiiilti hr in ttt r\ Ameri- 
can iium***^, 

IF VOr WISH a fT'Iiv r<t 
WlTlKirX riTAHClK. « 
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^Continued from page ZlJ 
tt; dional borders so that ccmniries 
uridt r pressure to pay debts can, by 
moderate tightening of their money 
market and moderate reductions in 
their commodity prices, send out 
more goods, reversing an adverse 
trade balance, w^ith only moderate 
movements of gold to settle balances, 
then there is plenty of gold. 

"But this proposition, whether pre* 
sented to the Senate Committee on 
Banking and Currency or to the 
House Committee on Banking and 
Currency, appears irrelevant. The 
question of the tariff and of the ex~ 
I>ort trade belongs by long-s!anding 
tradition to the Committee on Ways 
and Means of the House, or to the 
Finance Committee of the Senate — 
it is not the problem of the banking 
and currency committees! The differ* 
ent executive departments and the 
different bureaus each have their spe- 
cial history and their special func* 
tions. It is hard indeed to find, except 
in the President of the United Slates 
himself, any instrumentality in our 
Government which could be regarded 
as responsible for looking at the 
whole picture, to say nothing of mak- 
ing a general coordinated plan.'* 

Then there is the familiar picture 
of lobbying activities, a factor which 
Dr. Anderson recognized by saying: 

The pressure on government 

''THE motive force behind demo- 
cratic government is in large measure 
and increasingly a matter of group 
pressures, special interests each seek- 
I ing to control government f or its own 
advantage* The man in public life 
who tries to look at the general pic- 
ture and to consider each problem 
from the standpoint of the good of 
the country as a whole, labors against 
heavy odds as particular groups put 
pressure upon him, each threatening 
him with defeat in the next election 
unless he meets its wishes. Strong 
men can resist these pressures, but 
it requires strength and courage/' 

That fact helps to explain why we 
continually witness mercurial shifts 
of policy by public officials and, at 
the same time, a steady growth of 
governmental interference with pri- 
vate business. 

Dr, Anderson traced the develop- 
ment of this tendency further: 

Government, greatly strengthen- 
ed by War and the disturbed state of 
the world since the War, has sup- 
pressed many individual liberties, 
and has revived medijaeval economic 
policies tolerable only In a state of 



war, and applied them to a great 
world economic 1 if e which had grown 
up under economic freedom in an at- 
mosphere of peace. 

False prices hurt business 

*THE growth of these antiquated 
policies has itself brought on and 
intensi^ed the great depression. In- 
stead of finding our remedy in a 
relaxing of the strangling effect 
of primitive governmental economic 
policies -trade restrictions, price- 
fixing and currency debasement were 
stock-in-trade of mediieval and early 
modern government- we have sought 
to escape from the depression by an 
intensification of these governmental 
policies, 

*The market place is a far more 
modern instrumentality of economic 
coordination, a far more efficient in- 
strumentality of economic coordina- 
tion, than government, and the sub- 
stitution of government control for 
control by freely moving market 
prices ' 'its, not progress, but 

very ^ retrogression/* 

Going on to explain how this inter- 
ference in the normal swing of prices 
has been overdone^ Dr. Anderson 
said : 

"To an altogether extraordinary 
extent, our economic planning in the 
past three years has been concerned 
directly with prices, striking directly 
at prices rather than at the causes 
of prices. We have moved, for exam- 
ple, on the theory of restoring cer- 
tain 'parity price* ratios between 
agricultural goods and manufactured 
goods, instead of restoring the ex- 
port market, which would automa- 
tically create the higher agricultural 
prices. We have been concerned with 
prices only, rather than with prices 
muUtplitKi by volume of production. 
Higher prices at which little can be 
produced and sold do not mean eco- 
nomjc welfare even for the group that 
gets them. High wage rates at which 
few men can be employed do not 
mean high income for labor/* 

I asked Dr, Anderson to give me 
a concrete example of this point. 

"Well,** he said, "we saw, during 
the crop year 1934-5, a price of 12 
cents or more for cotton, an artificial 
price because the Government was 
lending 12 cents to farmers against 
their cotton, and the farmers would 
not take less than that for their cot- 
ton. This may or may not have been 
a just price. But it certainly was not 
a functional price. At that price cot- 
ton did not move to market adequate- 
ly, and at that price we lost much of 
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went to 
the Circus .... 

and discovered how to light the world 



BACK in the 18T0's a firms was travel- 
ling fnjm tuwn to ttmn with its 
fivaks, its clowns, iUs curiosities. Friz*.' ex- 
hibit of th<T show waJ5 a weird new kiiul of 
light— fxrilliant, dazzliog — miule ueitht-^r 
by eatidh*s, nor oil, nor gas, 

'^Ladies and Gentlemeur* erit'fl thr 
barkt^r, "Step up and see the sensation of 
Uie age— the new\ the remarkalde, the 
amaxiug arc lamp!" 

Thrre was a man in the crowd who had 
heard abi>nt this lamp and had etune ti> 
see it. Tt> liim it wa.'S iar more than an iti- 
te resting curiosity. He saw that hf re was 
a new way of lighting streets^ stores, 
homi'S. But the light was too big and 
bright— too glaring— for ordinary illumi- 
nalioa. He decided to experiment, see if 
he could discover some thing better , , , 

And the rest is history I In 187f) Thomas 
A* Edison ma<lt; the first successful electric 
incandescent lamp— forerurmer of the fa- 
miliar glass bulb that has Jiterally lighted 
the world- 

A,s Kdi^^on dtsetjvered Unseen Talue in, an 
arc lamp at the circus, so an* thuusatuls 
of carH)w ners today discovering tlie mean- 
ing and the importance of Unsceji Value 
in motor ears. For ChryshT Corporation 
has maile America conseifnis of Unseen 
Value* aw^are of its great significance. 
Tliough it is notsomcLhitig ytiu can see or 
feci — though it is no tangilile thiiig like 
Ijruuty, ij^jwer or safety — Unseen Vahie 
is far more real and iuj porta tit 
than the iron, ruhlii'r. steel, glasi* 
of whu'h a car is made* 

Fundarnentaliy all cars arc 
alike. Tl»cy have wheels, axle?s, 
gears, motors, liraUi-s* One car 
may lie a coupe, antitberaseflan. 
One ma^" liave six cyhnders arid 
l>e pa i u I inl ) I hn* ,a u i *t h er may ha\' e 
eight cylinders and be painted 



green* It is only when you look beyond 
the assembling line and search for the im- 
peding aim^ and ideals of the organ i za- 
tioij, that -5 1' the Unseen Value of the 
ear yt>u are ljuying. 

Those ^'ho drive Chrysler- built cars 
know the pr ide and confidence that w ith 
o w ner sh i p ot a 1*1 y mo nth. Dodge . D e Soto , 
Chrysler, Fur these four famous cars pos- 
sess Unseen Value to an cxvepliQmi degree. 

The Unseen Value 
of Chrysler-built Cars 

It has always been the ideal of the Chrysler 



BEFORE BUYING A CAR 
—ASK YOURSELF THESE 
6 QUESTIONS 

I, Has it proprr weight distribMitftn 
2. Has it ge u n in e h^dra u lie b ru kes 
5, Is it tti^nQinical tc ran? 
A. Has it fi<iatini pQwer? 
S* Hits it Siifety-steel hodyt 
6, Does it drive eastiy? 



ONLY CHRY SLER-BUILT 
CARS HAVE ALL SIX 




Corporation to improve cars tn <*very pos- 
sible way, and to kci'^p impruvlng the if l Its 
policy has been to put into its ca,rs, not 
merely the best materials, ljut also the 
inspiration and genius of the men with 
whom Walter P. Chrysler and Jiis asso- 
ciates have surrounded themselves. 

Because of devotion to this ideal, be- 
cause it has refuse *d to be interested only 
in the ordinary manufacture aud sale of 
cars, Clir>'sler Corporation lias grtjwn in 
a few brief years from humble beginner, 
to a vast industry providing a livelihood 
fi>r almost half a million ixrople. 

Today about everij fourth car 3old is a 
Ctu-ysler-built ear. People Ixave been quick 
to recognize the Unseen Value of the 
Plymouth, Dodge* De Soto, Chrj'sler— 
the Unseeii Value of Dodge Trucks and 
other ChryshT protlucLs. Of all Amt rican 
motor maniifacturers, Chrysler Cor|jora- 
tion alone execedt^d in 1935 its rate of 
fuoduction for the boom year of 1939* 

Hemember Edisfjn and the Unseen 
\ alue of the arc lamp when you buy a 
iiir. RenicniliiT I lie exvi'jftiottal l^iseen 
\'aiue of the famous cars and trucks built 
by Chr j'sler* 



CHRYSLER 
PLYMOUTH 
DODGE 

PASSEN6ER CARS AND TRUCKS 

DE SOTO 



Chryi lef Marin* ond IfidufHot Engmos • Airtemp — Air Conditbnmg 



YOU GET THE GOOD THINGS FIRST FROM CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
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# What BaUam- 
WqoI sealed Insulation 
has done lot others, il can do 
ior YOU* It can show you a 
better, more completely satis- 
lactory solution of problems 
arising from the control of 
heat . , . cold , , . humidity . < * 
sound* Ohen, it can point the 
way to important economies* 
not possible with a less etli- 
cient, less adaptable matenaL 

For years, Balsam- Wool has 
been the standard of elhciency 
in industrial applications — 
just as it has established itseU 
as America's leading house in- 
sula tioru Sound 
advice from our 
engineers is 
yours lor the 
asking. Just mail 
the coupon! 





Mf ^^r^)i^^^l<m !• mi" ul ^ ^ . . . 









in 4 























our export trade in cotton* Men may 
believe in the domestic aliotment 
plan and the Bankhead Law, and still 
recognize that the artificial cotton 
price was a mistake/' 

Here Dr. Anderson interjected a 
comment on the argument that gov- 
ernment had learned how to control 
economic life during the World Wan 
*The thought was expressed in 
1933 that our experience with econ- 
omic controls in the war-tima, when 
we did have a good deal of govern- 
mental reg^ulation and control of in- 
dustry, some of which was effect ive» 
would supply the model for the sdu- 
lion of our depression problems. But 
the war-time experience haa proved 
to be almost totally useless as applied 
to our present problem. 

"The objectives in the war-time 
were simple and clear. We were over- 
straining our productive capacity, 
and the problem was to produce es- 
sentia! goods. Bo and so many tons 

' of steel were needed for such and 
such definite purposes. So and so 
much wheat was needed to go across 
the water, 

"There was a definite military 
pioblem. and the big purpose of the 
war control was to hold down the 
production of non-essential commod- 
ities to provide resources for essen- 
tial commodities. There was the 
definite further problem of holding 
prices down and limiting profits, 

I along with the maximization of the 
production of specifically needed 
goods. There was unlimited demand 

' and limited supply, and the problem 
was to restrict demand and to direct 
supply, 

A different problem now 

"THE present problem is radically 
different. It is the problem of putting 
men at work producing goods that 
can be sold. No central brain can 
know which these goods are. The 
markets know. The individuals in 
charge of industries, each studying 
his own specific market, can know. 

"As the economist sees prices, 
their function is to tell the truth re- 
garding what is going on in the fields 
of production and consumption, and 
to correct maladjustments and bring 
about a reequili brat ion of the various 
productive activities when they get 
{jut of balance. 

"If prices move promptly and ade- 
quately, moderate price changes will 
usually correct a maladjustment be- 
fore il goes very fan The function of 
price changes is to bring about the 
necessary shifts of labor and capital 
from one industry to another, to 
check excessive consumption in one 
line and to lead to increased con- 
sumption ia other lines, to keep goods 
moving through the markets, making 



a way for other goods to be produced 
to replace them and thus to keep busi- 
ness active and keep full employ- 
ment. 

**But governmental attitude to- 
ward prices runs on radically differ- 
ent lines. When governments touch 
prices they touch them from the 
standpoint of the notion of just price 
rather than from the standpoint of 
the notion of functional price. It is 
the essentially mediaeval notion of 
just price which dominates both 
juristic tradition and present day 
governmental policy, when govern- 
ment touches prices at all/' 

The "just price" 

T TOLD of having once seen in an 
old .store near St. Martin's in the 
Fields, in London, an old-fashioned 
razor in a leather ease. The price was 
two guineas. The razor weighed 
about a pound and a half, was as 
wide as a cleaver, was not hollow 
ground, and could not have been 
given to any man with a beard. But 
the owner of the store said that it 
had been in the store for 50 years 
and it would stay there until some 
one paid the price* 

*Tt was made to sell at two 
guineas;' said he, *Tou Americans 
cannot understand . . 

**A good example,*' said Dr. Ander- 
son, "of just price." 

"Competition is another vital ele- 
ment/' he went on, "Market prices, 
in order to tell the truth, must be 
free to move under the influence of 
competition. They must be competi- 
tive prices. It is the proper function 
of government to maintain competi- 
tion. Corners, combines, monopolies, 
manipulative raids in the stock ex- 
change or in the commodity ex- 
changes, concerted efforts of pro- 
ducers to hold prices artificially 
high— all these things prevent the 
market prices from telling the truth 
and spoil and pervert the mechanism 
of social cQordination and control 
which the market supplies. It is the 
business of government to prevent 
things like this, 

'*Markets, moreover, can function 
properly only with sound money, and 
it is the business of government to 
establish and maintain a sound mone- 
tary system. 

Fair dealing is necessary 

"MARKETS, further, can function 
properly only if there are certain 
standards of fair dealing among the 
men who engage in them. Unregu- 
lated competition could mean chaos. 
If competition is interpreted to mean 
simply each man seeking to get what- 
ever he wants in the quickest way 
he can, obviously the quickest way 
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wtmld oft 1^0 be lo hit aomebody else 
in the back uf ibi^ head. There must 
be nioiul and, where necessary, legal 
levels of campetition, Umiling com- 
petition to llioi^e things that are 
sociiilly advantageous." 

He iigreixi I hat per feet competi- 
tion and full freedotn of prices in all 
activities might not be possible. 

"But/' he said, *'the market mecha- 
nism can and does work adequately 
despite many ri^^^idities, if only new 
ones arc not continually being creat- 
ed. As rceenlly as 1920-23, the im- 
mense flexibility of our American 
economic system was impressively 
demonstrated. 

*'\Ve had, then, a great long-term 
debt structure, publicly regulated 
railroad rates which were increased 
at the wrong time, non-competitive 
public utility rates, labor unionism 
far stronger than it was in 1929, 
varying degrees of competition and 
varying price policies among our 
great industries, and unequal de- 
clines in prices as the vast liquidation 
and readjustment came. 

The price system will work 

"WE had to make a readjustment 
unprecedented in magnitude in our 
commodity prices and in the direc- 
tion of our industrial activities. We 
had to liquidate a vast volume of 
short-term commercial debt, and to 
transfer from banks to investors — - 
at a price — an immense volume of 
government war debt, The mechan- 
ism worked. In about 13 months— 
from July, 1920 to August, 1921— 
we passed from a violent boom to 
the trough of a great depression, in 
which about 6,000,000 were unem- 
ployed as we then figured it. Com- 
modity prices at wholesale dropped 
from 241 to 141, The readjustment 
of prices, m^ages, and types of activ- 
ity, the liquidation or readjustment 
of debt, and the clearing of the air 
as to who was and who was not sol- 
vent were sufficiently accomplished 
by August of 1921 so that we can 
date the bottom of the movement at 
that time. 

'The tide tiiea began to turn. Mov- 
ing vigorously in the summer of 
1922, there came a strong upswing 
in business, which reached boom in- 
tensity » with labor shortages in many 
lines, in 1923. 

**Market prices, worked out com- 
petitively, are the guides to the eco- 
nomic activities of men. They tell us 
what to do and w^hat not to do. They 
make it to the interests of men to do 
the things that other men want to 
have done* 

'They utilize the selfish purposes 
of men in making an economic co- 
ordination. They make men serve 
one another voluntarily." 




Complaint About R & M Motor 



A woman sent for the service 
man. The motor on her new 
washing machine wouldn't 
run. Service man called — 
the motor was running. She 
just couldn't hear it. (Actual 
case.) 

It was an RfiM motor— 
and we do build them quiet, 
for a fact ! Quiet motors are 
long-lived and efficient, too. 



That ia why we supply them 
to so many of the best manu- 
facturers of electrical appli- 
ances for homes, offices, 
stores, and factories. 

You may not be able to 
hear an R 6i M motor, but you 
can see the nameplate. Look 
for it. It means that the ap- 
pliance you are considering 
is sound at heart 



Hobbins St Mucrs 



foand^d 1 873 



Robblns ^ Myers 
Inc. 

Spiiaqfield, Ohio 




The Robbins & Myers Co. 
Ltd. 

Bt^ntford, Ont 



FANS . MOTORS • HAND AND ELECTRIC HOISTS AND CRANES 





CREPE WADDING 



Ch&ppe! Bros, 
Inc., Rockfordt 
Illinois, solve 
two pBc k i n ^ 
probl&ma with 
^oft, absorbent 
KIMPAK 



Kimpak says/'dwo^tty. JTleAXlActndl^ your customer 



• Chappel Bros. Inc., manufacture rs of mediL - 
inal preparaiions, use economical kimpak 
as a soft* cushion-like stuffing for tablt-t and 
capsule packages and \o protect fragile am* 
poule tips from jar and breakage* 

KIMPAK meets parcel post fegulaiions. It 
absorbs 16 times its own weight in moiS" 
ture. It is clearij easy to handle, and econom- 
ical, KIMPAK is the ideal packing for any 



type of shipment. Investigate KIMPAK today. 
Address nearest sates o^ce, on your letter- 
h*?ad, for FREE portfolio of KIMPAK samples. 

KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 

NECNAtI, WISCONSIN 

8 Soudi Michigan Avenat?, Chicai;o 
122 Eiisc f 2iid Street 5 1 0 Wtust Sixth Street 

New York City Los An^j^tiks 



LIGHT 
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ABSORBS 

LIMI h 

SPOUSE J 
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You'll never know 



"WKen you are old enough to shave, you^U 
Start with a Schick Shaver, YouUl nevet 
cut and scfape your face with a blade 
lazoTi never know the messiness of lather, 
never realize thai shaving used to be one 
ol the biggest nuUanees in a man's life.** 
The Schick Shaver shaves quickly &nd 
close ly« \t is good fof the toughest: beards 
and the tenderest skins. And it \s the 
cheapest way to shave. Ask any Schick 
dealer to show you the Shaver, If no dealer 
is near you, write to Dept. N (Price $1 5). 

SCHICK DHV SHAVER. INC., STAM- 
FORD, CONN, W9ftt*rn DiBii^bul^r: 
Ediseitk Inc., Sati Francisco. In Can4da, 
Henrr Eirk* & Sons» Ltd., and oiKsi 
Iftading iriQT«B. (Canadisn pric*, Sl^.SO.) 

SCHICK 



^■^ . SHAVER 



AC and DC 
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Some One Can Always Buy 



BY MARTIN FRANCIS 




The Simonsen garage at Cambridge^ Wis,, a town of 
527. They sold 639 aytomobites Last year 



If you call Jerry Simonsen at two 
o*elack in the morning and tell him 
you would like to have him demon- 
strate an automobile, you will get the 
demonstration. And Jerry Simonsen 
will not be surprised. He and his 
four salesmen are used to being called 
at that hour. In fact, they always 
pencil on their business cards, *'call 
us collect at any hour/' and make 
40 per cent of their sales between 7 
and 11 at night. 

"People have time to buy theo," 
they say. 

Jerry Simonsen is president of 
Simonsen Brothers Company, Inc.p 
automobile dealers at Cambridge* 
Wis. The town's population is 527. 
Last year Simonsen Brothers sold 
639 automobiles, of which 249 were 
new cars. Dollar volume for sales and 
service totalled $250,784. The pre- 
vious high was $243,000 in 1931. 
From January 1 to April 1 of this 
year, the firm sold 225 automobiles, 
of which 89 were new* 

This record was not made by 
moaning about hard times. It resulted 
from a planned merchandising pro* 
gram with hard work lo back it up. 

Simonsen Brothers salesmen can- 
vass every person within a 30 mile 
radius of Cambridge. They make sur- 
veys of buying fMswer and find out 
how many cars the average farmer 
owns. Thus they have facts on which 
to base a selling program. They can 
tell you which farmers get $25 a week 
egg money, and which receive $500 



a month milk checks. They work con- 
stantly on the theory that some one 
is always able to buy an automobile 
or a truck. They never succumb to 
business pessimism; they never ad- 
mit that business has come to a 
standstill. 

One canvass, which included some 
200 farmers, showed that the aver- 
age farmer in this group owned 2.3 
cars and trucks. This did not slow up 
the sales campaign. They induced a 
large number of those farmers to 
trade in their cars and trucks every 
second or third year as a good busi- 
ness practice. 

They show their work 

IN the town's local newspaper Simon* 
sen Bros, Co. Inc.. runs a weekly 
advertisement informing the public 
how many cars the firm has sold to 
date. Mr. Simonsen says this helps 
to build confidence and good wilL 
Billboards, which cost $3,000 to erect 
during the depression years, also 
carry this infomation. 

Every salesman and mechanic of 
the Simonsen firm makes his own ap* 
pralsals on cars taken in trade or 
brought in for repair. This helps build 
responsibility among the men, says 
Mr. Simonsen. Conferences are held 
every few days to determine how well 
the men have appraised work taken 
in, whether I hey have made money 
for the finn or not 

*'I never reprimand a man in pub- 
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lie" says Mi\ Simonsen. "I let all my 
men stand on their own feet when 
making a deal. This makes them 
work harder and mare intelligently 

And, in 26 years in business, he has 
never discharged a man. If an em- 
ployee shows a lack of interest in his 
job, whether he is a salesman or a 
mechanic, he is told to take a vaca- 
tion two weeks or a month to get a 
change of perspective. If the man 
comes back, he is usually reinstated. 
Most of the men who leave on such 
vacations learn that other pastures 
are not so green as they first seemed ; 
consequently they return to Simon- 
sen Bros., and renew their work with 
vigorous spirit. 

**We tell our salesmen never to 
brag about what they have done/' 
says Mr. Simonsen. ''We want them 
to be humble and serve their cus- 
tomers as best they can. That atti- 
tude has helped us to hang up our 
sales records. If a salesman tells me 
he sold a car before nine o'clock in 
the morning, I ask him if that means 
he is going to quit for the day,'* 

He looks through the ^lass win- 
dow of his office. "Please excuse me 
now, I see a prospect coming in. He 
telephoned he would be here before 
midnight/' 



What Does the 
Price Law Mean? 

f ContinuBd from page Si) 
it. But the legislation is sound in 
purpose and the only way to achieve 
results is to make a constructive ap- 
proach to it." 

Burton A, Zorn, associate counsel 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
State of New York, said the statute 
is a *'mass of inconsistencies, and 
is, on the whole, a confused, ambigu- 
ous, and muddled piece of legisla- 
tion/' Terms sach as ^'proportionally 
equal" and "unreasonably low prices" 
that occur in the bill make the entire 
Act incomprehensible because no one 
knows what they mean, he said* 

On one thing most commentators 
agree. The Act is confusing. That is 
well understood when it is seen that 
the first sentence (after the title! 
has well over 400 words and con- 
tains four provisos one of which is 
a proviso to another proviso. The 
clarification, if any is forthcoming, 
must come from the courts. Mean- 
time, inquiries are being addressed 
to the Federal Trade Commission, 
which has partial authority in en- 
forcing the Act, for a preliminary 
interpretation of its terms, or at 
least how the ambiguous terms will 
be enforced.— WiLLARD L. Hammer 



InousTRv Looks id 

lEKHS as Us hew fMktiet 



To Texas business builders and 
America's Indus trictllsis the Texas 
Centennial is more than a great sec* 
tioncil Eicpoflition and a sedet ot 
fesUve celebrations. It b a resume 
pt remarkable progress made by 
enterprising Americans in Ihe shorl 
period oi one hundred years. 

Where early pEaneers moved tQ 
Texas seeking richer agricultural and 
gracing lands, Ameritaa manulac- 
turer$ now find rich markets and 
opportanities lor participation in an 
industrial expansion that Is deiiniiely 
under way> 

Heretofore B^°'o of the wealth of 
Texas has been agriculture. Todayi 
wtlh the discovery o( vast stores of 
oiL the balance is swinging to the 
industrial side. The transformalion 
ol rich natural resources into finished 
products manufactured in the State 



will be the next great source ol the 

State's increasing wealth. 

Texans realized the big part in^ 
dtistrtalizaUon Is lo play In the Stale's 
progress during the next (en yean* 
Manufacturers and industrial con^ 
terns, large or small, find a hearty 
welcome and helpful cooperation In 
every part oi the State. Write the 
Chomber of Commerce at any city 
or community in which you are in- 
terested. 

Your visit to the Exposition qt Dal- 
las, the glamorous Frontier Centen- 
nial al Fort Worth and scores of other 
celebrations throughout the Stale will 
give you a comprehensive picture oi 
Texan s as they work and play today. 

Whether you come lor business 
opportunities or pleasure, there's a 
friendly welcome awaiting you in the 
Lone Star State. 





Night Scene on ESiplanaJe, Tcxiii Ctntt^nniat Exposition, Dallas 

TGxns 

CEIITElinmL [ElEBRHTIOnS 



TEXAS CENTENNIAL. « A 

Stale Headquarlers^ Dallas, Texas. 

Please send illuslrated literature on Texas and the Centennial Celebrations. 
Also. I am interested in T^Jtas markets and induatfiol opportunities, please 
send information on the lollowinq Texas ciJies: 



Nrtmo _ 

Business or residence address^ 
City. . - 



_State_ 
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Staging Plays for Window Shoppers 



(Continued from page BO) 
background and lighting to throw 
the articles on display into promin- 
ence. Lighting should be controlled, 
from overhead, from the footlights, 
and from the wings of the stage — ^the 
window itself. 

As for colors the man admits that 
he is color*bUnd. That is. that he does 
not know the names of tints and 
shades. Fortunately^ being able to 
read, he is most grateful to paint 



supply houses for labeling their vari- 
olas tubes of reds, blues and yellows. 
He has his favorites, however, and 
delights in the deep, lush shades of 
the West Indies — the Royal Purples, 
Jade Greens, and Chinese Lacquer 
Reds. He has promised at some fu- 
ture time to experiment with Pun^le 
and American Beauty. With r^igna- 
tion he sighs that he can never be the 
equal, in color mastery, of Erode ur 
who does the Hudnut windows. 



His passion for using fresh flowers 
and fruits is well known. He belie\'es 
that they are most forceful in lifting 
a display from the old-fashioned 
window trimmer's crepe paper imi- 
tation of life, to tangible reality. Or- 
chids, violets and lilies are his most 
frequently used flowers, and many of 
Mr, Hicks', the fruiterer's, exotic 
tangerines, plush peaches, and heavy 
purple grapes have reposed silently 
though subtly, alongside pigeon- 
blood rubies, star sapphires, and 
pinkish pearls. 

His four principal accounts all deal 
with luxuries. These include the 
jewels of Marcus, furs of Jaeckel. 
beautifying preparations of Dorothy 
Gray, and day dreams of travel as 
advocated by Cunard White Star. It 
is nothing for the man to set up the 
interior of a limousine in Jaeckel 
window and leave, with studied care- 
lessness on the rear seat, a priceless 
mink, jeweled evening bag, gold 
gloves, a corsage, and a couple of 
tickets for the opera. Its very iuxuri- 
ousness and extravagance are breath- 
taking. It makes the passer-by say to 
herself, "I should like to be wearing 
that coat, sitting in that car, going to 
the opera tonight," 

He makes extravagant displays 

THEN he has been known to trans- 
porl bodiiy a replica of the coat room 
in the Persian Room of the Plaza, 
Swaying from velvet hangers eve- 
ning wraps of ermine, silver fox and 
sable flaunt themselves tantalizingly. 
An Inverness and a gleaming top hat 
complement this glimpse into another 
world. His last stroke of spectacular 
high-handedness, during the past 
Yuletide season, lay in the form of a 
skeleton Christmas tree, the trunk 
and each and every branch of which 
%vas proudly shrouded in ermine 
skins. Little ermine tails hung down 
like icicles, and other little tails lay 
scattered over the snowy foreground. 
It caught the eye of one wealthy 
woman to such an extent that she 
promptly went in and bought the 
whole thing for use as a "very differ- 
ent" holiday decoration. 

When it comes to Dorothy Gray, 
Mr, Okie likes to use the sculptur- 
ed masks and hands created by Helen 
Liedloff, These he arranges symmetri- 
cally with the beauty preparations, 
inspiring in the mind of the feminine 
passer-by that she, too, might have 
a face as beautiful as the mask of a 



BELLRINGERS 




Finding Needles in Hay Stacks 



1 F IT'S so small Ihete are no wards 
to describe it. Just say "gamma/' 
Thai's the new term for smallneas 
introduced by the microchemist 
whose job is to analyze quantities 
of materia] as small as one- ten mil- 
litinih of an ounce. The gamma is 
one millionth of a gram or 50,000 
time^ tighter than an ordinary drop 
of water. 

Microchemistry was dev^eloped to 
meet the demands made by biology 
and medicine, according to Charles 
Van Brunt of the Reaf?arch Lab- 
oratory of the General Electric Com- 
pany, but its use has? spread to in- 
dustry. For the new science* test 
tubes are as small as one-fiftieth of 
an inch in diameter. The measuring- 
^radtxate is an accurately calibrated 
l^laHs tube four-one thousandth of an 
inch in diameter* 

But this small-scak chemistry' is 



!$olving problems of industry which 
were previously practically imptis- 
liible of soiution. On^ example was 
that of a broken wire in a resistance 
unit in a steel plant. At first the wire 
was suspected of being' defective, but 
subsequent analysis of minute par- 
ticles near the break showed the 
presence of sulphate* The trail tinally 
ted to a nearby blast furnace which 
admittedly gave ofT sulphuric 
fumes, thereby clearing the wire of 
blame. 

Another problem was presented 
when a small quart? window, used 
In a devke for detecting small quan- 
tities of mercury vapor in flue g^as, 
was found to mist slightly. Invest!* 
gation carried on under the micro- 
scope revealed tiny droplets of Uquld 
which were readily found to he sul- 
phuric acid. A change of fuel re- 
moved the difliculty. 
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SHORT-CUT KEYBOARD 




So much less to do 

Fewer moHons , . . thot*s what mokes a Burroughs so fast. Automatic ciphers, 
soving nearly one-third of the work, ore onfy one of its many shorl-cuts. Other 
short-cuts permit the operator to add or sublroct on entire omount with one 
motion of the hand. Taking a total is olso a singfe motion. Could any machine 
be faster, stmpter, eosier to operate? For your copy of a new ond interesting 
booklet picturing and describing these and other exclusive advantages of the 
short-cut keyboard, telephone your local Burroughs office. Or write direct to 

BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 



Ciphers print 
automafically 



ADDING. ACCOUNTING, BfLLING AND CALCULATING MACHINES 
CASH REGISTERS • TYPEWRITERS * POSTURE CHAIRS • SUPPLIES 
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Is it your turn to 
be geiieroiis? 

fa r e n is are 
proticL If they must be de- 
jieudenl upon you today, 
]Mi>bal>ly it h tmaufie tliev 
^<»re generous to a fault uhrn 
yoy were younger. Make it 
easier fur them with a retire- 
ment income for Hfe^ arranged 
the John Hanro*'lc wa\\ Even 
a few dollars a monlh they can 
call their very own can make 
a substantial difference in their 
outlook on life. Let m ^ml 
you our booklet which tells the 
retirement &tory. 

FE Insurance Compan?*-^ 

JoHH Hancock fNatJiRy Buheau 

Ft tat e Mtnd mt your hovkht, **M<^»ry for 
All Y&ttr I'am^rfittefJ'* 

Name,^..^. . 

Sfrrrf arfJ V"- _ 

Cr'ty Sr.t/^* 
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THE 1st principle 
OF FIRE PROTECTION 



THE t sf princi pie in fir© protecJion is the de* 
ted J on of the fire before 11 gams headway, 
THE lit prmciple in fire detedion U tfie 
olert wotchman pot rolling his rounds in oc* 
cordanc© with your plan, 
THE 1sf principle in ossu ring on alert wotcfi- 
man i4 tfia! fie be properly checked by an 
approved supervisofy system- 
MORE THAN 80,000 Detese Cfocb are 
now in use in recording tfie rounds of o like 
number of watcfir!>en in 50,000 planJs, 
ASK DETEX fo supply informatlor* on a 
JhofOiighly modern sy stern tfial will mee( 
youf present and fufure need^. 

DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 

4 1 RlQvemwocjd A.v»,, Chic^gop ILL 
&st>ch Stfeel, Bcilon 




film star, or the hands of a ballerina. 
In between times, although 1 can*t 
think when that might he, he does 
work for Bon wit Teller and is cur- 
rently busy on a series of display de- 
signs for Harper's Bajsaar's retail 
service promotion throughout the 
countr>% On top of that he is design- 
ing all the color photography pages 
for a widely known magazine cater- 
ing solely to men. 

Makes careful plans 

HE does all of his planning him- 
self and does it w^ell in advance of 
his displays. He sketches m a prodig- 
ious manner, on trains, boats, and 
in taxieabs, but assures one that his 
sketches are intelligible only to him- 
self. He is devotedly loyal to Helen 
Liedloff who makes his masks and 
plaster casts, Lester Gaba who carves 
the tiny soap figures he is so fond 
of using, and Helene Pons who creates 
the smart little costumes with which 
he dresses his mannequins. 

One of his great friends is Polly 
Pettit who formerly did the exquisite 
jewel windows for Black, Starr, St 
Frost-Gorham, Inc, Now, Mrs. Pettit 
has instituted her highly successful 
School of Display, where Mr, Okie 
sometimes lectures on window light- 
ing, but when they were friendly, 
feverish rivals, they frequently held 
amusing telephone conversations 
about their forthcoming display plans 
in an effort to avoid similar brain 
! waves which might coincide. And it 
j is to Polly Pettit that Bill Okie sends 
I all of those eager, young students 
who want to be as successful as he. 
He is besieged by at least one a day. 
The formula rolls off his lips quite 
naturally — "Go see Polly Pettit!" 

He lives in a three room apartment 
in the heart of town, near Fifth Ave- 
nue, so that it is no trouble for him 
lo skip up and down the lane from 
one job to another. He has a mask 
of Greta Garbo hanging over his liv- 
ing room mantel, and is partial to 
green in the way of draperies and 
I couch coverings. There are leopard 
\ skin cushions on the couch, numer- 
I ous books on ceiling-high shelves, 
and many pictures, chiefly of the fa- 
mous jewel series at Marcus, on the 
walls. The chairs are deep and com- 



fortable, the large desk orderly and 
businesslike. It is typically a man's 
living room, and one has only to walk 
into it to realize that the fragile 
daintiness and feminine luxury of 
display material play no part in hia 
home surroundings. 

The type of comforts with which 
he has surrounded himself bespeak 
the outdoor man. It is not difficult to 
realize, having been born under the 
Sagittarius sign, that his favorite 
sports are horseback riding and 
swimming. He also put in quite a bit 
of time on skis while at Dartmouth, 

His bedroom is rather startling. 
His portrait, hanging upside down 
against a series of red velvet columns 
arranged in semicircular formation 
behind the wide* low bed, Is, to say 
the least, unusual. It was painted by 
a Russian girK Not that that is why 
the portrait is hung upside down. It 
simply seems more natural to Mr. 
Okie to have it that way. On the ex- 
pansive modernistic glass bureau 
stands a bust of himself done by Lied- 
loff. It is an excellent likeness, 

A third room is given over to yards 
of colored silks, pots, mixing pans, 
paint brushes, and reams of sketch- 
ing pads. Here it is that ghosts of old 
ideas hover joyously about in an 
effort to make room for the increas- 
ing army of young ideas. Their 
ereator*s imagination is boundless. 

And over the whole apartment 
flows the psychic sense that the owner 
is vitally interested in his work, that 
he loves his work and is curiously 
content that he has found, and is able 
to execute, his talents in a fashion 
which satisfies him and satisiea his 
public. 

He has crossed the frontier, our 
Hudson River which separates East 
from West in the art realm of Amer- 
ica* and the world of luxury, sophisti- 
cation, creative instinct, and self-ex- 
pression lies before him. That would 
be quite enough for the average artist 
but Bill Okie is not the average artist. 
He is getting old he insists. He*s 28, 
so old that his bones creak* but he's 
looking forward to the time when he 
will have more leisure so that he can 
settle down to giving more hours to 
those little miniature figures which 
he delights in making. Then he will 
be really happy. 
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Business Men are Cowards 



(Continued from page 29} 
charges, insurance, commissions, and 
other red tape which eventually run 
the cost of a loan up to about what 
building and loan associations were 
charging were soft-pedaled. 

Details really were included, how- 



ever, in the technical text of the plan 
published at the same time, I analyzed 
that text, then went to a half dozen 
managers of building and loan asso- 
ciations in this city demanding that 
one of them issue a statement point- 
ing out the facts. Not a single man- 
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ager had the nerve to issue such a 
statement for publication, even when 
lie would talk about it privately. 

That's rugged individualism! 

**No, we can't be put in the position 
of opposing the President." they said. 
Not even when they knew the Gov- 
ernment was cutting their throats. 

No ordinary reporter can make 
such an analysis. Even if he did make 
it, no one would believe it. He's not 
an expert. A reporter ''reflects" the 
opinion of his community — if he can 
find an opinion. Editors try to inter- 
pret the facts, but they cannot clean 
every one's back stoop for him. 

Then what happened? Nearly two 
months after the FHA'had been or- 
ganized, after it carried on an *'edu- 
cational" campaign, after the people 
of this country had been educated to 
five per cent money until they would 
not buy or build without it — ^then one 
of the managers issued a statement. 

The explanation came too late 

THAT statement was no longer news. 
It sounded like, and was, sour grapes. 
The editors properly relegated it to 
the inside of the paper where only 
other building and loan men and a 
few real estate operators who were 
feeling the pinch, too, ever read it* 

Yet, the newspapers were to blame! 
The newspapers should have censored 
a statement of the President and pro- 
tected the building and loan associa- i 
tions and the real estate business 
when leaders of that business were | 
too cowardly to do it for themselves! 

Social security programs in various 
states are giving business men plenty ' 
of worries* Almost any American citi- 
zen favors a safe old age for himself 
and his countrymen. But many seri- 
ous men and women cannot see where 
old age can be made safe if the na- 
tion's business and producing institu- 
tions are wrecked to pay such pen- 
sions. 

Such a group, this time merchants, 
recently held a conference with a 
state governor who is running for an- 
other office on a pension program. 
The business men demanded that the 
governor remove a sales tax provi- 
sion from a constitutional amend- 
ment he is sponsoring to allow the 
state to cooperate with the national 
social security law. 

The business men favor the pen- 
sion. But they contend that other 
taxes are raising enough money to 
pay for a sane pension, if the law is 
economically administered* 

They told the governor that in 
private conference* They refused to 
talk to capitol reporters. But the gov- 
ernor talked — plenty. He issued a 
statement that the business men 
favored a pension but opposed a sales 
tax — hinting the business men want- 
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RESOURCES 
Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, and 

Due from Banks and Bankers $ 443,872,937-12 

Bullion Abroad and in Transit 5*439,331.00 

U. S. Government Obligations 818,381 ,631-82 

Public Securities . ^ , 44,380,597.99 

Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank .... 7,800,000.00 

Other Securities , . , . . 25,962,308-03 

Loans and Bills Purchased 553,034,496.41 

Items in Transit with Foreign Branches. . 4,782,153.51 

Credits Granted on Acceptances 33,508,429.56 

Bank Buildings 13,413,434.39 

Other Real Estate . . . , 357,703.67 

Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages, . . 2,481,281.70 

Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable 14,454,814.33 

$1,972,869,119.53 

LIABILITIES 

Capital . , $ 90,000,000-00 

Surplus Fund 170,000,000.00 

Undivided Profits 7,649,439-95 

$ 267,649.439.95 

Dividend Payable July 1, 1936 2,700,000.00 

Miscellaneous Accounts Payable, Accrued 

Interest, Taxes, etc. . 22,547,309.72 

Acceptances $42^79,290.43 

Less : Own Acceptances 

Held for Investment , . 9,370,860-87 

33,508,429,56 

Liability as Endorser on Acceptances and 

Foreign Bills 6,945,214.00 

Agreements to Repurchase Securities Sold 915,729.00 

Deposits $1,545,500,495-09 

Outstanding Checks . . . 93,102,50 2.21 

~ 1 ,638,602,997-30 

$1,972,869,119.53 
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JOHN W.DAVIS , . . or Davie Polk Ward wall 
Oardmar A Reod 

HENRY W. de FOREST 
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EDWARD D. DUFFIELD P^osident, 
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SWEETEN YOUR PIPE 
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DEC ^^'^^''izc^ * * 
DEE ifnhiftiiy^ 
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BIRD S-EYE VIEWS DRAWN 
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WALTER A. WEISNER STUOfO 

il? S. WuEnoriFi A VI rh^rilfla. III. 



WAS M I fvj GTONJ, O.C. 
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WILURD HOTEL 

1 4th and ftnniiflirafiSa Av*fiv« 
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ed the pension if they didn't have to 
pay for it. 

Unfair? Of course. Untrue? Prob- 
ably. But whose fault was it? When 
will business men ieam to speaic out 
in public? 

In the same state another old age 
pension measure, wild and woolly, 
had been proposed by a farmer-labor 
group led by men who make a living 
collecting organization fees from peo- 
ple who cannot afford them. The 
measure passed in a general election 
with hardly a protest from business. 
The measure was obviously badly 
written, dangerous, and unfair. 

Before the people voted, a group of 
"big business men," lawyers, bankers, 
insurance executives, industrialists 
and merchants held a meeting to dis- 
cuss the measure behind closed doors* 
Those men talked freely and frankly, 
and obviousily were informed. A 
stenographic report of that confer- 
ence printed in any newspaper would 
have defeated that pension measure. 

But not a word was ever printed. 
Instead, that group spent thousands 
of dollars ^'defeating the will of the 
people," in the courts. They incurred 
the wrath of an uninformed public, 
and gave the rabble rousers another 
rock to heave. 

The American people are not fools. 
They know the truth when they hear 
it. But they do not have, and cannot 
get, special information from sources 
they trust unless business men speak 
out with it. 

Business is no longer private. 
When a firm employs 100 to 10,000 
persons, the very bulk of its cus- 
tomers and sources of supply makes 
it a public business. Yet business men 
resent the public interest. They never 
seem to understand that the public 
has as much rightful, selfish interest 
in the well-being of any such firm as 
it has In the condition of the wheat 
crop. Such a firm means food, cloth- 
ing and services to every citizen. 

In a recent labor strike the entire 
force of a company walked out at a 
given signal almost without hinting 
such an action to the employers. The 
chief demand of the strikers, or 
rather their leaders, was for "union'* 
recognition. 

A company oflicial admitted the 
workers could be paid five cents an 
hour more; that some changes for 
better working conditions could be 
made — In fact had been started— but 
he insisted that the union would not 
be recognized because the company 
felt its leaders were not interested in 
the welfare of the men or their em- 
ployers—but only in making trouble. 

That statement would have gone 
far to whip that strike. It would have 
eliminated suffering and privation. It 
would have removed the support of 
public opinion from behind the 



strikers and their trouble making 
leaders — if given publicly, instead of 
**in confidence," 

It was private business! Private^ 
even with 600 workers and their fam- 
ilies being fed by charity. Private, 
when a little personal integrity and 
nerve would have saved a company 
and a community untold thousands. 

Successful business men are being 
beaten to their knees time and again, 
carrying the hope of labor and the 
farmers down with them, because 
they are afraid. That*3 the only pos- 
sible explanation of their failure to 
assume their obligations as Ameri- 
can citizens and directors of business 
organizations. 

Business should speak out 

AMERICANS still respect and listen 
to success. They will listen to business 
men if business men will give them a 
chance, But business men won't talk. 
Instead, they organize associations, 
hold secret meetings, hire managers, 
pay attorneys, to do Bomething the 
business man, individually, could do 
a thousand times better. Not that 
there isn't a place for associations 
and hired experts. There is — for spot* 
ting trouble far down the road and 
preparing ammunition to stop it. But 
the individual business man should 
pull the trigger. He has acquired 
property* He has something to lose. 
He is responsible — and therefore is 
some one to listen to. 

But business men pull underground 
strings, spend money— when they 
should know by this time that a man 
bribed must be bribed again and 
again. In fact, the business man seems 
willing to do almost anything before 
he will come out publicly and take a 
position. 

The only explanation is fear. Fear 
of losing a few dollars in business by 
displeasing some group: fear of po- 
litical and legislative reprisals; fear 
of what their competitor down the 
street may say or do— fear of being 
a man, an American citizen! 

Through fear they save dimes to- 
day and lose dollars tomorrow! 

Yet these are the men who wor 
about communism, fascism, social- 
ism, taxes, radicalism, government 
interference in business, and a mil- 
lion other things for which there is 
no excuse in our country. There is no 
room for any of them except for the 
cowardice of the men to whom Amer- 
ica looks for leadership, consciously 
or unconsciously — leaderahip of indi- 
viduals, not organizations of hidden 
identities. 

If government does eventually take 
charge of all business in America it 
w^ill be because the business men ab- 
dicate in its favor. It will be the fault 
of the business men themselves. 
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MERLE 
THORPE 

. . .We hire 

a COQiKancia CONGRESSMAN 



ON SALE TUESDAY, 
AUGUST 4 



THE editor of NATION S BUSINESS points out that 
more time and effort are spent in hiring a SlO-a- 
week household servant than in employing a $ 10,000 
public servant* It would not occur to most of us to 
question a Congressman as we would an applicant 
for a lesser job. Does he take food out of the public 
ice-box? . . • Does he waste people's money to sustain 
party patronage? , . , Does he have any good references? 

The novel, brilliant way in which the author pre- 
sents this anicle and the forceful message that it 
puts across combine to make it a feature that women 
and men alike will be talking about everywhere. 

GET YOUR COPY FROM ANY NEWSDEALER 



THE SATUim/lY 
EVENING POST 
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More Goods for 



More People 



TN 1900, not one family in a himclrcd owned a horse and buggy; today, 
^ three om of four have cars. One family in thirteen had a telephone; 
now, one family in two. In 190(\ modern plumbing and central heating 
were luxuries — less than 500,000 htunes had electricity — radio and electric 
refrigeration were unknown. Today, 21 million homes are wired;? million 
families own electric refrigerators; 22 m^illion have radio receivers. 

In 1921, a Mazda lamp cost 45 cents; it now costs 15 cents. You receive 80 
fcr cent more light for your dollar because of greatly increased lamp effi- 
ciency and a lower average electric rate for the home. General Electric 
research developed these lower-cost lamps, helped devise more economical 
ways of generating and distributing electricity — ^to bring better light to 
more people at Jcs^ i <isr. 

Today, electricity a- vual to industry, for the manufacture of most goods 
— from bathtubs to icxtilcs, foods co furnaces — to meet the increasing 
needs and the purses of millions. In this progress, G-E research and engi- 
neering have ever been in the forefront. And still, in the Research Labora- 
tory, in Schenectady, General Electric scientists continue the search for 
new knowledge — from which come savings, new industries, increased 
employment^ more goods for more ixroplc. 

G«E research has suved the public from ten tu one hundred dollars li>r every 
dotbr Ic hst% earned for deneml 1 lectrrc 
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The exerutive knows Hartford Steam 
Boiler as llie Cijoipany whieh guards 
his power planls — and, thus, his in- 
vested capital and profits. The tech- 
nical engineer knows it as the source 
of many standards of safe design and 
operation. But among the staunchesl 
of Hai ifurJ Steam Boilers friends are 
the skilled engineers who man engine- 
room and boiler-room. They set; the 
Company in action! 

They see, at first-hand, the w^ay 
Hartford men go thrt)Ugh a boiler, 
examine turbines, check electrical 
equipment* They know the experi- 
ence, the ability it takes to diagnosi* 
incipient ills — to find the mouse 
which can upset the elephant! They 
look oil the Hartford Steam Boiler 



inspector as friend and counselor — 
active, like the operator, in safeguard- 
ing lives, pnitecting valuable prop- 
erty. They look on him as a partner! 

The same spirit of partnership, of 
ro-operatioii extends to every re! a* 
tion betw^een the Company and its 
policyholders. Hartford Steam Boiler 
holds ready for its clients' use, freely 
and at all times, a Home Office staff 
of specialists on boilers, on turbines, 
on electrical apparatus, on engineer- 
ing materials. By reason of hmg ex- 
perience, and constant research, this 
unique staff can, and docsni aid the 
Company s clients with advice on their 
difficult power problems* Field men 
sland ready it) respond int^tatilly. any- 
where, to urgent calls for help* 



Hu mi reds of plants in areas affected 
by the recent di^strous floods can 
testify to what Hartford Steam Boiler 
service meant in that emergency! 

Take Hartford Steam Boiler into 
partnership with your business?. Your 
agent or broker can quickly arrange it. 




TtiU fantUlBT ttai, the hiilUmArli of Ihr laro^st p(ir«ly 
«noin«t^rtna imurojiG^ eomEian^ in Ch« world, aBp^arv on 
atl Hirtfnrd Steirq Buihr piUtlfi, . * . EngincuHnB 
iTiiurance covori Imf (rcnm tfimaso It prontrrlv or per-^ 
uini, tnd ftoppagft t^t production, buf ^n^ss or renti du« to 
ftvpldiions i>f bDHert and prmun dind accidenti 

to p4it>fr and clfttrkal machfn«. . . . 90^? all pQWfp 
tiollm bui^t ffir Am«rica'« fndu»trSal planti beir lha 
HSB impHrH. flla*cd 1herc{in tur Ih* Hartfurd Inipector 
who pi^iied upon tMir 4v%\9n^ watchnd thsir coni1ructlaii« 
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TTliru 50 years- 



The pause lliat reftesliet 




1886 to 1936 

Fashions in clothes change. But human 
ihir5f is always the same« Since the first ice- 
cold Coca-Cola made a pause refreshing in 
1 886, its fame has spread . . . from city to 
city . « , country to country . , » around the 
world •.♦welcome everywhere, because ice- 
cold Coca-Cola is what refreshment ought ^ 
to be . • . pure , . . wholesome , » • delicious. 





v/^^ Clmc hauM^ miU high und julU ifi iht* ulmt^i^t 
'^j ■ /j'^Jnr' (ti hrr (vi^th- 

I'J Frf^iti^r is faaling Jasi, Skippt r Uumhl S. 

^^^-^-^^ Vand^itbih, ut thf heim, t*v#'^ //i*- jfril Arr mih. 
Thus, ai-f'iirfltely, iTilglil a rt'-purtei' hiivi? ivritlfn, as Prestigf 
iiearefl ifie fiijish line for Iwr Iwonty-fouiih virtory in tvvculy- 
fi>ur sliirt* fliiring the racm^ season oi 1935, 

Prestige is a Class M Sloap» Shr; wais created in 1927 hy 
W, Starling Buigess, famed as the desigiter of Enterprise and 
Rntrthftw, \hv, two iiinj^l Tt?<'i'rit AriKTica's Cup Dcft^inliTs, 

Both of llic^w sun i'ssfid Dt'li:rj<irr.s wrre ^kip|ifinil hy Mr, 
Vandt'rhilt* ovvriiT PrtsUge^ His ^tjntus In yacht racing atitl 
l^is itiortjughgojiig f^portsman^hiji arc htdil in uiiivi^r^al r<'gar«L 

Mr, Vandt^rhilt first rat i'd Prvsitp* \ti i'JMl, inking a ma^t of 
Alctpa. Alujiiiiiuni^ designeil hy W, Suirliii^ BEirtf€"=n urml Iiis 
hrolht'r C. P, Burgr*?s, noUul «*iiginr^i!r. 

Again in 1935, after an interim of thrt't; years ilevcjit?*! in rai:iiifi 
still lar{^«^r boats, Mr. Van^krhill n/liirm'd to (ila^s M (omjpeii- 
tion with Presfige. 'Tin- mast via^s hroiijiht nut of unht-ati'ii 
s!<ira^p: it wiis ligatn s-li»pprd iti Pt* ^tif;v zmiA In r ijinn»rrril 



riM'tird sii-ti^rifH uguiu^t kfini i-<>]npt'tiUi>n hifgun. 
• p * 

TluJ Irihniiiiny ihindrd riMili-r will <|iiickly m-oj^iiizf* tlint 
lliti satisfactory pt^rformance of the mast of Alcoa Aluininuru, 
after three year & of uncot! tiled idlt*Tioss, well provt^s it*; original 
strength not to has c diraimshed. 

An estiinatt: of the severity of the service may he gained 
from the fact that the lood of over 50 tons at ih<? Imsc of tlie 
nia5il, %vhen sailing to windward in a Iresih IjIow* \^ considerahly 
grtJUter tlian the entire weight of dw vesstrl herself* 

Ali'o<i Aluniiiiutn was rhoi?rn fnr this majjst hceansr: it would 
b-tand such ^t^ain^-, arjrl r^till confer 3 i^hlnt'i^i^ ; lifOrttisi* ijs 
rt^ytaiii^t? tf» rornKidii pinnnt-rd ^ireii^lh lohI hmg lih'.Tfu'sc 
are exact! v llie rcrisim*^ uliy jdl inilo^lry i:^ t hor^siri^ Ali"i>a 
Ainniimmi Alloys, 

Mature made Aluininuju li^lit; rcneardi [jas made it strong!. 
And ai> we have progressed with ri^search,r we have aceujnu- 
latf'tl a wealih of practical ** know- how**, whii-h we make 
freely availahle. We cordially invite \ou to take advantafze 
of that **kn*m-liow Ai.i MlNt M ( ompany or amkrii a» 
2135 (itdf Builrlinp. Pitt>loir;jh, fVroi^yl^ uiiia. 



ALCOA^ALL 




